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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, IN- 
TELLIGENCER Office. : 












ATRON WANTED FOR THE FRIENDS’ 

Boarding Home of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 

at Trenton, N. A member of the Society preferred 

Address EDMUND R. WILLETS, Secretary, 219 
Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. ; 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





: ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a family of three. Address F., this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
§t-s° a wy. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1624 Tioga St., Phila. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor.) 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
ctven. We vo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limrrep. 


45 N. 13th Street. 
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WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
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England in the XVIII Century, 
By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. 


in the Assembly Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p.m. The 
remaining lectures of the course are: 


FourtTH-pAyY, 3rd Mo. 8th, 

“The American Revolution.” 
FourtuH-pay, Third Mo. rsth, 

“ The Religious Revolution of the X VIII Century.” 
FourtH-pay, Third Mo. 2gth, 

“ Dr. Johnson.” 
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LECTURE 
FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
By Harriet Stanton Blatch 
ON 
‘*War and the Economic Position of Women.”’ 
at 226 E. Sixteenth St., New York, 
Fifth-day eve., Third month gth, at 8 o’clock. 


Tickets, fifty cents each, may be obtained from 
Harriet Cox McDowell, 116 West 13th St. 
Albert A. Merritt, 37 Columbus Ave. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 
evening, Third month 13th, at 8 o’clock. All 
are invited. 


PROGRAM. 

I. Fox, Penn, and Barclay. (‘* The Quak- 
ers,’’ Frederick Storrs Turner. Chapters 
XI. and XII.) 

ANNIE Cooper LIPPINCOTT. 

II. Seventeenth Century Quakerism in New 
York. 

JoHN Cox, JR. 
ESTHER M. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Ockran Env or TENNESSEE AvE. 

Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 

sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. | 
‘THE PENNHURST, Open all the year. 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 


Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


[DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and SP; m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m.tosp.m. Address letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. ‘The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


THE WORK BUREAU 


AT THE 


Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of 15 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Address as above. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 
DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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Swarthmore College, | TYPEWRITERS Publisher's Bepartment. 

REBUILT nearly equal to new. 
Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 *,*The heart of barley, entirely free from bran 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President per cent. below list. Catalogue free. or hull, makes a palatable cereal food, which not 
= ° » | : . ° only nourishes those who enjoy health, but is an 
ig Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, efficient diuretic, emollient, nutritive, and tonic 
agent in cases of digestive disorders or intestinal 
Friends’ Central School, fe irritation. This new and valuable food is pre- 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., pared by Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA. : F It is recommended by physicians as invaluable in 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; { Bright's disease and other diseases of the kidneys 


foratshes @ fradionl, guarded education, and re | and liver, and it isa palatable, attractive break- 
pares for college. \ 


= = B 
. - warTow fast dish for those in good health. Analysis of 
OSEPH S. WALTON, }),,... & y 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 7'7**<tfads. Se SRSeS- Barley Crystals shows that it contains 99.1 per 
Circulars on application. &13"S , cent. of the purest flesh, blood, brain, nerve, bone 
—aiieneaneeneaetiaiieneditinnperaiasiit “ANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


and muscle-building food. Farwell & Rhines are 

eatin also makers of the noted ‘Gluten Flour,” 
: C Bas ; **Special Diabetic Flour,’’ and ‘‘ K. C. Whole 
Under en 6 Yearly TS Wheat Flour.’" Their goods have come to be 

Course of study eatended and thorough, preparing GE C NEWMAN j known as the ‘‘ Criss-Cross Cereals,’ the criss- 
students either for business or for College. s Ws A cross lines on the face of each package being a 


For catalogue, apply to 806 MARK T > part of their trade mark 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, ET Sr. gue és : 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 135 S. 5th Street, Philada. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 





George School, Penna. 7 


AK GROVE SEMINARY _ ; Fine Arts KS lan [Maclaren’s Books 


AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. , Mirrors, Pictures, » Afterwards and Other Stories,’’ the 

: scenes and characteristics are mostly 

English, and there is no Scotch dialect in 

Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- most of them ‘It will be read for a 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and % 


Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins generation of years.’’"—E/izabeth Stuart 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. oe a 


comb % J ’ Phelps. Publisher's price, $1.50 ; here at 
“" PRIN IPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, S. F. Balderston’s Son, $1.10; postage, 12 cents extra. 


Vassalboro, Maine = WALL PAPE RS ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ Pub- 
: ar wm : lisher's price, $1.25; here at 78 cents; 
Friends Academy, All Grades. Estimates Given. postage, 11 cents extra. Phoenix edition, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. Window Shades Made to Order. ublisher’s price 40 cents; here at 28 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under ‘ = P ; P F , 

the care of Friends. 902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. | cents ; postage, 6 cents. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter Se — ‘“* The Days of Auld Lang Syne."’ Pub- 
college. Board and tuition $r50 per school year. New : . lisher’s price $1.25; he t 78 be 
Building with modern conveniences. arpetings, inoleum, Pp , 25; re at 75 cents; 


For particulars, address postage, II cents extra. 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. Window Shades, etc. ‘* Kate Carnegie." Publisher’ s price, 
- _ $1.50; here at $1.10; postage, 13 cents. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | Benjamin Green, “The Upper Room." Publisher's 


: price, 50 cents ; here at 45 cents, postage, 
(Formerly SwartHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 33 N. Second St Philad’a 4 cents extra 
« . ** . » 
y stone buildings; cottage pl ligt at i- ‘ j ou 
New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti ‘The Mind of the Master. Pub- 


lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 


individual attention and class enthusiasm. WALL PAPER of lisher’s price, $I. 50; here at $1.10; post- 


For circulars address . aa i age, 12 cents extra. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, Attractive Styles ‘The Cure of Souls.’’ Publisher's 


Swarthmore, Pa Popular Prices . 
price, $1.50; here at $1.10; postage, 12 
Abington Friends’ School, Samples Free te eg anes cents. 
For Boarpinc Anp Day Purptts oF Botn Sexes. A. a Diament & Co., ‘* The Ian Maclaren Year Book.’’ Pub- 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. lisher’s price, $1.25 4 here at go cents ; 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal postage, 7 cents. 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially YEO LU KEN S ‘* The Potter's Wheel.’’ Publisher's 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- & + 


rice .25 ; here at c ; : 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to P 7 $1 5 9° ents * postage ® 


eee Fema wn, P STATIONERY " BLANK BOOKS ° PRINTING i pj ty of the Sorrowful 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. ” . 5 . 
. acme _ — 23 North 13th Street (above Market) Way.”’ Publisher's price, 75 cents ; here 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 613 Walnut Street. at 57 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 

‘‘A Doctor of the Old School,’’ illus- 
trated. Publisher's price, $2.00 ; here at 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill . $1.50 ; postage, 13 cents extra. 


country thirty-two miles north of New York City. Same in Pheenix edition Publisher's 
For Circulars, address 4 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, price, 40 cents ; here at 28 cents; post- 
: Chappaqua, New York. Ellwood Heacock, age, 7 cents extra. 


Chelten Hills School, UNDERTAKER Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, and EMBALMER attention. 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege i it 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. . Address orders ‘‘ Depariment G. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. ESTABLISHED 1860. Siesta 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, | 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. TELEPHONE 5807. Strawbridge & Clothier, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the ... Frames, Etc. 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. A J . 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
IX, 

Any mind that ts drawn outward for spiritual help, 
further than as encouragement from examples of what 
the spirit of God can effect upon obedient, devoted sub- 
jects, ts drawn from God, the alone source and fountain 


of life, ight, and strength. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


From his Preface to ‘‘ Young Friends’ Manual.”’ 


WHEAT-SHEAVES. 
HE saw the wheat-fields waiting, 
All golden in the sun ; 
And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him one by one. 
‘Oh, could I reap in harvest !"’ 
His heart made bitter cry : 
‘¢ 1 can do nothing, nothing! 
So weak, alas! am I."’ 


At eve a fainting traveler 
Sank down beside the door : 
A cup of crystal water 
To quench his thirst he bore. 
And when refreshed and strengthened, 
The traveler went his way, 
Upon the poor man's threshold 
A golden wheat-sheaf lay. 


When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried : ‘‘O Master kind, 
One sheaf | have to offer, 
But that I did not bind. 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst ; and he 
Left at my door, in going, 
This sheaf I offer thee.’’ 


Then said the Master, softly : 
‘* Well pleased with this am I : 
One of my angels left it 
With thee as he passed by. 
Thou mayst not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest-plain, 
But he who helps a brother 
Binds sheaves of richest grain.’’ 
—Christian Life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE STORY OF PETER YARNALL. 

BY GRIFFITH JOHN, BEAR GAP, PA. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 
In the Ninth month, 1780, at the beginning of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, (held at the Market Street 
meeting-house), Peter Yarnall was seen sitting far 
back in the meeting. After a period of silence, he 
arose, quoting the words of Scripture, ‘‘ Whosoever 


holy angels.”” In these words the gathered Friends 


heard Peter’s resolve to lead a religious life and tread 
in his father’s footsteps, regardless of the finger of 
scorn that might be pointed at him. If he thought 
of his venerable father on this occasion, and of his 
pitiful presence here, eight years before, how it must 
have thrilled him with varied and conflicting emotions. 
But touched by the tendering visitations of Divine 
love, thought was quieted into a holy calm, and 


| humbly sensible of his shortcomings, he placed his 


dependence upon the Lord. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of religious in- 
terest, many Friends held aloof from him. They 
were afraid of him, as the Christian Jews were of 
Paul after his conversion, believing not he was a dis- 
ciple. Thinking that for some purpose he was en- 
deavoring to assume the character of a Friend, they 
distrusted his sincerity. But his gift soon made room 
for him in their minds. Prejudice against him dis- 


| appeared, as the life and power attending his ministry 


were felt, and acknowledged, while his conduct and 
deportment were fully in keeping with his profession. 
In the year 1781, his acknowledgment was received 
and he was restored to membership. 

During this year Peter received a letter from his 
brother Mordecai, telling how he had fallen under 
the judgment of the Lord for his transgression, and 
that now with contrition of heart he was endeavoring 
to lead a circumspect Christian life, as a consistent 
member with Friends ; also advising Peter to continue 
in the good way, and concluding with this paragraph : 
‘‘Give my love to John Pemberton, who has been 
oir father’s friend and most unspeakably our friend.” 

In 1782 Peter was recommended as a minister by 
Concord Monthly Meeting, and shortly afterward 
was married to Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Sharp- 
less, of Middletown. He settled within the limits of 
this monthly meeting, near his friend and former 
fellow-apprentice, Thomas Marshall, who often ac- 
companied Peter in his visits to neighboring meetings. 
In the autumn of 1782, having obtained a minute of 
the unity of his Friends, he attended Fairfax Quarter 
in Virginia. Next, in Second month, 1783, he visited, 
besides attending Bucks and Burlington Quarters’ 
meetings within their limits. In the Eleventh month, 


| of the same season, with the concurrence of Friends, 
he set out to visit the meetings of Long Island, New 


York, and New England, accompanied at first by 
George Dillwyn, and afterward by Joseph Delaplaine. 
His religious service in 1784 took him to visit meet- 
ings in Delaware and Maryland. In 1785, at the 
request of several Friends living at York, Pa., he 





shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he shall 
come in his own glory, and his Father's, and of the 





removed thither, thinking it a good situation to estab- 
lish a practice, the physician there having died. With 
Elisha Kirk, of York, he traveled in New England a 





second time in 1786. He devoted the intervals which | 


left him at home to his practice as a physician, in 
which the account states, he was skillful and atten- 
tive, and much loved for his assiduity and tenderness. 

Receiving nothing from his father’s estate, and 
having relinquished the property purchased with prize 
money, he was obliged to depend upon his profession 
for a livelihood. But the frequent calls to ministerial 
service abroad afforded him little time for this secular 
employment, thereby limiting his income from it to 
such an extent as might hamper him with straitened 
circumstances. But nobly yielding to impressions of 
duty, he trusted that in the end all would be well, 
even as to temporal things, and this was realized, for 
he lacked nothing that was essential to his comfort, 
and those around him. He was welcomed in each 
community of Friends reached by his travel. Every 
family with which he was brought into contact in the 
social circle was delighted with his agreeable manners 
and entertaining conversation, by which he drew the 
young people around him, whom he pleased by dis- 
playing a wealth of fact with which experience and 
observation had filled his mind. A retentive memory 
enabled him to hold his knowledge at command, so 


that he was ready on occasion to interest as well as | 


instruct. 

But he never allowed such engagements to interfere 
with his religious work, which often absorbed his 
thought to a great extent. This labor being upon 
him, his paramount object was to mingle religiously 
with Friends in their meetings. At such times he 
appeared deeply exercised, and when he arose to 
speak, the audience beheld before them a man with 
prominent features, tall, well-proportioned, and grace- 
ful in his movements. There was a solemn dignity 
in his countenance, mingled with an expression of 
humility and meekness. The first few words, as he 
opened his discourse, fell deliberately from his lips, 
but they soon followed each other in rapid succession, 
increasing in life and energy until they seemed to 
glow with an intensity of fervor that warmed the 
hearts of his hearers, bringing them into sympathy 
with his theme, and touching them with his tender- 
ness and love. Affected by his ministry, they fell 
into a holy calm, in which, as it were, the gates of 
heaven stood ajar, permitting truths to descend and 
influence the thoughtful mind and direct its earnest- 
ness to greater endeavor for the advancement of 
everything good. This period of solemnity com- 
monly ended only with the close of meeting. 

He passed on thus from meeting to meeting. 
The account states that in his religious character 
perhaps few have stood higher in the estimation of 
his contemporaries, and James Hampton (in “ Friends’ 
Miscellany ’’), has these notices of him: A season of 
renewed visitation under the ministry of Peter Yar- 
nall; again a favored meeting under the powerful 
ministry of Peter Yarnall. 

In the autumn of 1789 Peter was set at liberty to 
visit Redstone, Pa., (now Brownsville, in Fayette 
county, on the Monongahela river), and parts of Vir- 
ginia. He began his journey in company with Jacob 


They 


Worley on the 26th of the Tenth month. 
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lodged that night at Joseph Griest’s. Next day had 
a meeting at Huntington and staid the night following 
at Joseph Elgan’s.“ On the 28th attended Monallen 
Meeting. They were at Shippensburg on the 2oth, 
where an evening meeting was held. From this 
place it required two days’ travel to reach Thomas 
Blackburn's, at Bedford. Two meetings were held at 
this place, one with the Friends and another for the 
towns-people generally. On the 3d of the Eleventh 
month they addressed themselves to the task of cross- 
ing the Alleghenies on horseback. It was at a period 
somewhat later than this that the demands of trade 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg caused better 
roads to be opened. Along these thoroughfares at 
this later date there might frequently be seen proces- 
sions of great wagons, heavily loaded, and each 
drawn by six or eight horses, transporting merchan- 
dise to Pittsburg. 

Two days were occupied, following tortuous 
mountain-paths, so rough and rugged that on the 
second day only fourteen miles were accomplished. 
Peter’s journal says: 

‘Eleventh month 5th. Proceeded this morning 
over Laurel Hill, the roads more difficult, I think, 
than I ever knew them before, abounding with deep 
mud, rocks, and stones. I walked much, in order to 
warm myself and favor my horse. I felt for many 
people that were moving toward the back countries, 
and who had to encounter many difficulties, both 
themselves and their children. I was often closely 
affected with sympathy toward them, many being 
bare of money and of the necessaries of life. We 
stopped on the west side of Laurel Hill and fed our 
horses, they being very tired as well as ourselves. 
With great industry we traveled only twenty-one 
miles this day, and though much wearied and unwell, 
had to put up with lodging that was much exposed 
in an open loft and no plastering between the logs, 
yet through Divine goodness we were preserved from 
taking cold. 

‘Next day we went on, and heard of a Friend, 
named Alexander McGrew, where we called, had our 
horses fed, and dined. After which we had a season 
of retirement with the family. Going forward in the 
evening, we reached the house of James McGrew, 
where a meeting of Friends was heid, and we pro- 
posed staying till First-day, in order to attend it. 
This place is called Sewickly. The land in this 
settlement is rich, the timber large and tall, abounding 
in sugar maple, of which some families can make 
near two hundred weight of sugar per year. Not- 
withstanding the soil is fertile, the inhabitants labor 
under considerable difficulties, or what we should 
account such. Tradesmen get very little cash for 
their work and some scarcely any. There is a lack 
of schools for their children, and some have far to 
go to get their grain ground at mills. I think if the 
people were more industrious they might live more 
comfortably. The houses being open and cold, they 
put great piles of wood on their fires; but if they 
would stop the large holes and cracks in their houses 
much labor might be saved in cutting their wood. I 
wondered they could not see this want of economy, 




















—_— 


but custom has great influence on the people. Goods 

are high in the stores in this back country, much 

being brought out by pack-horses, some of which 
are exceedingly oppressed and die on the roads. 

Salt is about twenty and from that to twenty-five and 

thirty shillings per bushel. Some bushels of wheat 

were lately bartered for one bushel of salt. What 
seemed to affect me most was the want of care being 
taken of children, to cultivate their minds and bring 
them up in a proper manner.”’ 
(To be Continued.) 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 

1899. 

FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 11.—Tuirp Monta 12. 

EGYPT. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Now the Egyptians are men and not God; 
and their horses flesh and not spirit ; and when the Lord 
shall stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth shall 
stumble and he that is holpen shall fall, and they shall all 
fail together.—Isaiah, xxx., i3. 

Scripture Reading—lIsaiah, xix., 4-16. Ezekiel, xvii., 5-1. 

“EoypT is the gift of the Nile.” 

ribbon of fertility laid across a desert. For seven 

hundred miles below the first cataract it is never more 
than eight or ten miles wide, Less than a hundred 
miles from the Mediterranean the valley expands to 
the broad level delta, which is nearly two hundred 
miles wide at the coast. There must be added to 
this the valley of the Fayoum, a natural depression 
of the desert into which water was introduced from 
the Nile by a canal many thousands of years ago. 

The long, narrow valley, shut in by low, rocky hills, 

and the illimitable stretch of desert, presents a strik- 


ing contrast to the flat monotony of the delta, — | moreover, is marked by works that indicate a civil- 
So Egypt has | jyation already considerably advanced. 


broken by any natural elevations. 
been known from very ancient times as “the two 
lands.’ In the Bible it is usually spoken of by the 
plural word “ Mizraim” or ‘“‘the two Mazors.”’ The 
desert region on either side of the fertile country, 
though nominally included in Egypt, is really no part 
of it, being inhabited by a different race of men, 
indifferent or hostile to its laws and customs ; and this 
has been true from very ancient times. 

Every year, with wonderful uniformity, the Nile 
rises gradually until the whole country is inundated. 
Only artificial mounds, usually supporting houses, are 
to be seen above the water, which has a depth, out- 
side its bed, of from three to five feet. ‘ Everywhere, 
when the inundation begins, the inhabitants are seen 
hurrying their cattle to the shelter provided in the 
villages, and if the rise of water is more rapid than 
usual, numbers rescue their beasts with difficulty, 
causing them to wade or swim, or even saving them 
by means of boats.” 
Even the villages themselves are endangered if the 
inundation is excessive ; while if it is deficient it may 
cause famine after harvest time. But these misfor- 
tunes seldom occur. The river slowly sinks again to 
its accustomed course, leaving spread everwhere a 
thin layer of mud, a natural fertilizer which made 
ancient Egypt the granary of the world. Three har- 
vests were gathered each year; first a grain harvest, 
then two of vegetables and grasses. 


It is a narrow | 


(Rawlinson: Ancient Egypt.) | 
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| others. 





| west. 
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The climate is equable and mild. As in Palestine 
there is an occasional sirocco, or hot desert wind, but 
the prevailing winds are from the Mediterranean, 
cooling and pleasant. Rain, frost, and snow are 
unknown. 

The Nile is not merely a dispenser of fertility. 
It is also a broad road from end to end of the nation. 
Navigation is rendered easy by the north winds, 
which make it possible to go up stream by means of 
sails, dropping down again with the current. The 


| situation of Egypt was favorable for foreign as well 
| as for domestic trade. 


Alone of ancient nations it 
had easy access to the countries of the east and the 
The Mediterranean sea and the Red sea gave 
outlets for produce, and for trade in both directions. 

The origin of the people of ancient Egypt is hidden 
in obscurity. Their traditions throw no light on the 
subject. Their language had some 4ffinity, indeed, 
with the Semitic tongues, but not more than could be 
accounted for by mere association. Their personal 
appearance suggests the Ethiopian rather than the 
Caucasian type. It is probable that they are a mixed 
race. Their religion included the worship of a vast 
number of gods. Animals also were worshiped, 
especially the bull or cow, the cat, dog, and several 
Moreover, the king was looked upon asa 
god, and was paid divine honors. It is said, however, 
that among the priests and the more educated of the 
people a belief in the divine unity existed. 

Socially, there was a large class of land-owing 
nobles, which, with the officials, the priests, and the 
literary class, made the aristocracy; the laboring 
classes were not much above slaves. 

The history of Egypt goes back to the most 
remote antiquity. And the most ancient period, 


It cannot be 
doubted that engineering feats, such as the turning 
aside the Nile by a great enbankment, the building of 
great temples, and greater monuments, were accom- 
plished hundreds of years before Abraham came up 
out of Ur of the Chaldees. And almost every age 
from that ancient time to those times within easy 
reach of history has been marked by wonderful monu- 


| ments and colossal buildings, structures of such 
| immensity as to strike the modern oberver with 


amazement. Moreover these monuments of various 


| kinds,—tombs, temples or palaces—have all been 


used as places of record. Miles upon miles of pic- 
ture writing upon the walls of ancient buildings or 
tombs have been discovered and studied. So that 
the life and experiences of ancient Egypt are better 


| known than those of many nations of more modern 


times. 

We have seen already that in times of famine the 
nomads of the desert, and even the more settled 
tribes of Palestine, turned to Egypt for succor. 
“And there was a famine in the land: and Abraham 
went down into Egypt to sojourn there; for the 
famine was grievous in the land’”’ (Genesis, xii., 10). 
Isaac, at another time of famine (Genesis, xxvi., 1, 2), 
intended going to Egypt, but was guided otherwise. 
We shall see in the next lesson that the experience 





was repeated in the next generation. The lands of | 
famine constantly pressed upon the land of plenty. 

It is not possible to locate exactly the time of the 
Hebrew patriarchs in the chronology of Egypt. But 
students of Egyptian history agree that it must have 
occurred at a time no earlier than the middle of the | 
eleventh dynasty, and no later than the thirteenth. 
Most probably the visit of Abraham, if indeed it is 
historic, occurred near the beginning of the twelfth 
dynasty. At this time there was great increase in the 
pressure from Asia on the Egyptian frontier. There 
were movements from Chaldea to the westward, which 
must have caused great crowding in the populations 
whom they replaced. We have seen (Lesson 8) the 
account of the attack on south-eastern Palestine by 
the kings of the east. We have noted also the 
movements of families of Semites toward the Upper 
Valley of the Euphrates. At about this time a more 
extended movement from Chaldea laid the founda- 
tions of the great Assyrian Empire. The Hittites— 
a great nation of the upper Euphrates—the Canaanites 
and the various other peoples of Syria, felt the im- 
pelling force pushing them toward Egypt. As a 
result of this pressure many foreign people settled in 
the northeastern part of Egypt, being received at first 
peaceably enough. But they were only the fore- 
runners of a terrible invasion. We have the account 
of this by a native historian of Egypt, quoted by 
Josephus. He tells us that certain “ignoble men” 
from the east fell upon Egypt unawares, and con- 
quered it with the most barbarous cruelty. This 
conquest probably had much to do with the future 
story of the Hebrew people. This 
reserve for the next lesson. 


relation we 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL ”’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.”’] 

No. 11.—THIRD MOonrTH 12. 

THE BLIND EYES OPENED. 

GOLDEN TexTt.—We must work the works of Him that sent 
me while it is day: the night cometh when no man can 
work.—John, ix., 4. 

Read the Scripture, John, ix., 1-11. 
REVISED VERSION. 

The healing of the blind man is one of the most 
touching stories in the Gospel narrative. It seems to 
have occurred soon after the teaching at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, described in the last two lessons. Ap- 
parently Jesus left Jerusalem, after the Feast, and 
went into retirement. It is suggested that the events 
then occurred which are recorded in Matthew, xi., 
25-30, and in Luke, x., 17, to xi., 13, namely: the 
return of the Séventy from the mission on which they 
had been sent; the parable of the Good Samaritan ; 
Jesus’s visit to Mary and Martha at Bethany ; and the 
teaching of the disciples how to pray. 

The time of the healing of the blind man therefore 
must have been late in the year 29. The place was 
Jerusalem, not far from the Pool of Siloam. The 
blind man “sat and begged.’’ Jesus anointed his 
eyes with moistened clay and bid him wash in the 
pool. ‘“‘He went away, therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing.” 
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| the night cometh when no man can work.” 





The pool of Siloam is in the south-east section of 
Jerusalem, near a squalid modern Moslem village, 
Kefr Silwan. The old natne is preserved in the 
modern one, Birket Silwan, which occupies the site of 
the ancient pool. It is described as a rectangular 
reservoir, 58 feet by 18, and nineteen feet deep. The 
water comes by a crooked underground passage, a 
tunnel, from a spring, called the Fountain of the 
Virgin, twelve hundred feet away. The water rises 
in this spring intermittently, and so flows to the pool 
at Siloam, and this rising and falling of the water is 
ascribed by the Moslem ‘common people ”’ to the 
presence of a ‘jan,’’ or demon, who is supposed to 
cause and to check the flow. Dr. Robinson, one of 
the authorities on the description of Palestine, com- 
pares this view of the irregular flow with the account 
given in John of the Pool of Bethesda, where (accord- 
ing to the old version; it is omitted in the Revised 
Version), ‘an angel of the Lord went down into the 
pool at certain seasons, and troubled the water.”’ 

The Fountain of the Virgin is directly below the 
Mohammedan Mosques of Omar and el Aksa, and 
thus is under the original “Temple area.” “All 
accounts agree,”’ says Dean Stanley, “that the water 
of the two pools of Siloam, as well as that of the 
many fountains of the Mosque of Omar, proceeds 
from a living spring beneath the Temple vaults. 
There was no period of its history when such a pro- 
vision would not have been important to the Temple 
for the ablutions of the Jewish worship.’”’ Stanley 
then cites a number of scripture passages indicating 
the value attached by the Jewish people to such 
springs, and their place in the “‘ prophetical idea of 
Jerusalem ;”’ adding an allusion to Ezekiel’s vision 
(xlvii., I-5), where ‘‘ the thought is expanded into a 
vast cataract flowing out through the Temple-rock 
eastward and westward into the ravines of Hinnom 
and Kedron, till they swell into a mighty river, fer- 
tilizing the desert of the Dead Sea.’”’ In the lessons 
which we have had on Jesus at the Feast, the thought 
of the “rivers of living water’’ was again made 
prominent by him in his teaching. 

The fourth verse of the lesson, used as the golden 
text, is well worth our special attention. ‘‘ We must 
work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day : 
It is an 
exhortation to the present performance of duty by 
every one. 

The restoration of the blind beggar’s sight is one 
of the numerous acts of healing ascribed to Jesus in 
the scripture account. The man, we are told, had 
been “blind from his birth.”” The power exercised 
upon him by Jesus must have been derived from the 
one Source of all strength, and of all life. Jesus 
himself spoke of it, according to the account, asa 
power which might “go forth” from him. In the 
sixth chapter of Mark, where the woman touched his 
garment, in order to be healed, “ Jesus perceiving in 
himself that the power proceeding from him had gone 
forth, turned him about, and said, ‘ Who touched my 
garments ?’’’ And in Luke, eighth chapter, where the 
same occurrence is related, ‘Jesus said, some did 
touch me, for I perceived that power had gone forth 
from me.”’ 
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We are not to understand—however the language 
as we have it in the text, may seem to suggest this 
thought—that the man was born blind in order that 
Jesus might exert on him the power of healing. His 
misfortune became the occasion of blessing, of that 
exquisite mercy and compassion which we ascribe in 


its fullness to the Master, and by which the divine | 


nature he possessed was manifested. 

Blindness, a commentator on this lesson remarks, 
“was very common in Palestine. In those days there 
was no provision made for the care of such cases, as 
there isin Christian countries in modern times. They 
were compelled, therefore, to beg. We may remind 
ourselves that all charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions are among the fruits of Christianity. There 
were no hospitals, asylums, or ‘homes’ of any kind 
for the sick, the suffering, and the poor until after 
Jesus had lived, taught, and died. His teachings and 
example put into men’s hearts the seeds of love and 
helpfulness. His life illustrated his teachings, for he 
went about doing good. Then his death put into the 


world a mighty impulse of compassion which has 
softened all hearts toward distress.” 


THE VAMPIRE OF WAR. 


From the chapter ‘‘The Vampire of War,’’ 
Wallace's book, ‘‘ The Wonderful Century.’’ 


CouNTING only the armies of the six Great Powers on 
a peace footing, they amount now to nearly three 
millions of men ; and if we add the men permanently 
attached to the several fleets, we shall have consider- 
ably more than three millions of men in the prime of 
life withdrawn from productive labor, and devoted, 
nominally to defense, but really to attack and 
destruction. This, however, is only a portion of the 
loss. The expense of keeping these three millions of 
men in food and clothing, in weapons, ammunition, 
and all the paraphernalia of war ; of keeping in a state 
of readiness the ships, fortifications, and batteries ; of 
continually renewing the stores of all kinds ; of pen- 
sions to the retired officers and wounded men, and 
whatever other expenditure these vast military 
organizations entail, amounts to an annual sum of 
more than 180 millions sterling, [about g00 millions 
of dollars. This refers only to the six ‘ Great 
Powers” of Europe.] Now, as the average wages of 
a working man (or his annual expenditure), consider- 
ing the low wages and the mode of living in Russia, 


in Alfred Russell 


pounds a year, an expenditure of 180 millions implies 
the constant labor of at least six million of other 


men in supporting this monstrous and utterly barbar- | 


ous system of national armaments. If to this number 
we add those employed in making good the public or 


private property destroyed in every war, orin smaller | 


military or naval operations in Europe, we shall have 


from all useful or reproductive work, their lives 
devoted directly or indirectly to the Moloch of war, 


and who must therefore be supported by the re- | 


mainder of the working community. 
And what a horrible mockery is all this when 





| power of the English Government. 
a grand total of about ten millions of men withdrawn | 


viewed in the light of either Christianity or civiliza- 
tion! All these nations, armed to the teeth, and 
watching stealthily for some occasion to use their vast 
armaments for their own aggrandisement, and for the 
injury of their neighbors, are Christian nations. 
Their governments, one and all, loudly proclaim 
their Christianity by word and deed—but the deeds 
are usually some form of disability or persecution of 
those among their subjects who are not orthodox, of 
really Christian deeds there are none—no real 
charity, no forgiveness of injuries, no help to op- 
pressed nationalities, no effort to secure peace or good- 
will among men ; and all this in spite of the undoubted 
growth of the true Christian spirit during the last 
half-century. This spirit has even ameliorated the in- 
evitable horrors of war; by some regard for non- 
combatants, by greatly increased care for the wounded 
even among enemies, and by a recognition of some 
few rights, even of savage races. 

Never, perhaps, have the degrading influences of 
the war-spirit been more prominent than in the last 
few years, when all the great Christian powers stood 
grimly by, while a civilized and Christian people were 
subjected to the most cruel persecution, rapine, and 
massacre, by the direct orders, or with the consent 
and approval, of the semi-barbarous Sultan of Turkey. 
Any two of them had power enough to compel the 
Despot to cease his persecution. Some certainly 
would have compelled him, but they were afraid of the 
rest, and so stood still. The excuse was even a worse 
condemnation than the mere failure to act ; again and 
again did they cry out—‘ Isolated action against 
Turkey would bring on a European war.’’ War be- 
tween whom? War for what? There is only one 
answer—“ For plunder and conquest.’’ It means that 
these Christian governments do of exist for the good 
of the governed, still less for the good of humanity, 
or civilization, but for the aggrandisement and greed 
and lust of power of the ruling classes—Kings and 
Kaisers, ministers and generals, nobles and million- 
aires—the true vampires of our civilization, ever seek- 
ing fresh dominions from whose people they may suck 
the very life-blood. Witness their recent conduct to- 
wards Crete and Greece, upholding the most terrible 
Despotism in the world, because each one hopes for 
a favorable opportunity to obtain some advantage, 
leading ultimately to the largest share of the spoil. 


Witness their struggle in Africa and Asia. 
Italy, Austria, and other continental states, cannot be | 
more than, say, twelve shillings a week, or thirty 


The whole world is now but the gambling table 
of the six Great Powers. Just as gambling deteriorates 
and demoralizes the individual, so the greed for 
dominion demoralizes the governments. alas 
The condemnation of our system of rule over 
tributary States is to be plainly seen in plague and 
famine running riot in India, after more than a century 
of British rule and nearly forty years of the supreme 
Neither plague 
nor famine occur in well-governed communities. That 
the latter, at all events, is almost chronic in India, a 
country with an industrious people and a fertile soil, 
is the direct result of governing in the interests of the 


| ruling classes instead of making the interest of the 


governed the first and only object. 
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THE COMMON HUMAN TIE. 
Art the weekly meeting of the Methodist ministers of 
Philadelphia, on Second-day of last week, a mission- 
ary woman had present five boys, representing as 
She 
had brought them to show the result of missionary 


many different native tribes of South Africa. 
training. They were bright, intelligent, well-looking, 
and—for in a Methodist gathering this could not 
have been omitted—sang with good voice, and to the 
pleasure of their hearers, some of the company’s 
favorite hymns. ‘ It was,” said an acquaintance who 
described the occasion to the writer, “‘a splendid 
object-lesson, proving the worth and worthiness of 
the work among undeveloped people like those of 
South Africa. No one who saw and heard those 
boys could avoid a friendly feeling for them, and 
sympathy for the missionary effort.” 

All 


feeling is experienced with respect to the Indians by 


of which, we doubt not, is true. The same 


the missionaries who labor among them, and by 
The com- 
mon tie of humanity, the brotherhood, the like origin 


others who go to them sympathetically. 


and inevitably like end, are always felt by those who 
In the case of the Doukhobors 
there has been an object-lesson of an impressive 


let the feeling arise. 
character. In book-learning these people are de- 
ficient ; in the knowledge of goodness to one another 
they are cultured beyond the average of mankind. 
Their reception in America has been more cordial 
than any one could have anticipated, and the fact is 
in no small measure due to their demeanor of friendly 
and kindly Christian fellowship. They come with 
peace in their hearts, and they are peaceably wel- 
comed. 

and the 
common obligation is shown among the crowded 


This recognition of the common tie 


poor in the great cities. The little stories which Jane 
Addams has drawn from her extended and close-at- 
hand experience in the great city in which she labors 
illustrate pathetically the readiness with which even 
the very poor help those whe are worse off than 
themselves. It is a trait familiar to those who have 
labored among such people, and yet it is one which 
seems precisely opposed to what would be expected. 
When men and women are so near the line of ex- 
treme poverty, so close to the condition of sinking 
to despair, one might think that they would struggle 
with one another, and hold closely such morsels as 


they might get. This is not the rule—though it may 
occur exceptionally ; on the contrary, as Jane Addams 
describes, those who have barely enough food or fuel 
for the day to come will spare some of it to those 
whose last is gone. 

We do not go into these facts, at present, as a 
sociological study, nor with any other view than to 
illustrate the strength, after all its trials, of the com- 
mon tie of human and humane feeling. 
potent than we are apt to think. 


It is more 
The touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin is much more than 
a touch ; it is a principle deeply seated and ‘strong. 
There needs only to be in men and women the dis- 
position to kindness and justice, and the recognition 
of equality before our common Creator, in order to 
banish at a stroke the greater part of the hardships 
and sufferings by which the world’s life is daily 
marred. The words of Micah, so familiar, so often 
quoted, present the substance of conduct, and the 
test of character: ‘He hath shown thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Three things, observe, are 
required, and with them present injustice disappears, 
cruelty disappears, pride disappears, and the recogni- 
tion in all mankind of the one-ness which their Maker 
gave them comes into dominion, a benign and blessed 
influence. The little boys of the South African native 
tribes, the Indians in our western country, the simple 
and kindly “ Russian Quakers ’’—all these, and many 
more, are of the one blood, which as Paul declared 
runs in the veins of the whole human family. 





THINGS do change for the better in some particulars. 
Speaking of the Province of Quebec, a Canadian religious 
newspaper remarks upon ‘‘the toleration, the liberty of 
thought and speech in religious matters, that exists to-day in 
the Province as contrasted with thirty years ago,’’ ‘‘ This 
difference,’’ it says, ‘‘is immense,’’ and it ascribes the 
change, in no small degree, to the devoted labors of Father 
Chiniquy, who recently died nearly ninety years old ; he had 
spent fifty in the Church of Rome—twenty-five as a priest— 
and forty in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 

Of Quebec, however, it is remarked how limited is the 
circulation of the Bible and Testament. The population is 
largely French, and English is little spoken outside of 
Montreal. Inquiry was made at the French bookstores in 
Montreal for a Testament in French. At the first two none 
was found; at the third, an expensive copy, ‘‘such as most 
people could not buy ;"’ at the fourth a single copy, at eighty- 
seven cents, ‘‘ such as the Bible Society sells for fifteen.’’ 


OnE of the most enterprising of the younger illustrated 
journals is issued weekly in New York City. Some time since 
they began to send it (as also to many other newspapers, no 
doubt), as an ‘‘ exchange *’ to the INTELLIGENCER, and later 
letters of inquiry arrived to learn why it had not been noticed, 
or the INTELLIGENCER sent in return. We were thus obliged 

















to candidly say in reply that while some of the contents 
seemed to us good, the war matter (and other, but this par- 
ticularly), we could not recommend, and as this made so large 
a part of the paper, our silence was easy to understand. We 
just now have the publisher's printed slip describing the con- 
tents of a current issue. It begins : 


‘* The keynote of the contents for February 25 is a wealth 
of illustrations concerning the fighting in the Philippines. 
There is a double-page picture, drawn by [blank], entitled 
‘ The Battle of Manila, February 4-5.’ It is a striking picture 
of the Filipinos, breaking before the fierce onslaught of the 
American troops, and being driven into the Pasig river, where 
‘scores of them perished like rats.’ '’ 


and so on, and so on,with considerable further description. 


James Bryce, M. P. for Aberdeen in the English House 
of Commons, and author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,’’ 
has an article in the Century, this month, on ‘‘ British Ex- 
perience in the Government of Colonies.’’ In substance it is 
advice to us not to go into the Colonial business at all, though 
suggestions are made, all of them very judicious, if unhappily 
the country should find itself involved in such responsibilities. 
He points out—what the Imperialist people persistently try to 
befog—that the establishment of colonies is a new thing for 
this country, a problem ‘‘on which neither the cases of the 
various Western Territories which have, with four exceptions, 
become States, nor the case of Alaska, with its handful of 
savage Indians, throws much light.’’ And he candidly says: 
‘*Let it not be supposed that what follows is intended to 
convey an opinion favorable to the acquisition by the United 
States of the territories recently conquered from Spain. 
Were I a citizen of the United States I should be among 
those who are opposing their annexation.’’ 

There is probably no living Englishman, sympathetic 
with the institutions of the United States, who understands 
our affairs and our government so well as James Bryce. His 
famous book abundantly demonstrated his knowledge of 
them. 


‘*] WISH our seven yearly meetings might go on record in 
favor of the Czar's proposal,’’ a Friend writes. We do, also. 
The feebly expressed response to it, from this country is sad, 
indeed. Our official attitude is cold and unsympathetic. Our 
unfortunate entanglement in the toils of war has done more 
to balk the Czar’s effort than any other one influence. The 
United States of America should have been its most vigorous 
and sympathetic supporter. 


WE have asked a friend in England, whose opportunity 
of knowledge is excellent, concerning the s'ories that Count 
Tolstoy would be expelled from Russia. He replies that ‘‘ the 
newspaper reports of his banishment are mere inventions. He 
has been continually in danger for twenty years past, but 
there is no special fear at present. He has not met the Tsar ; 
is not in correspondence with him ; nor is it known that the 
Tsar feels any special sympathy for him.”’ 





A LETTER from a Friend at Little Britain, Lancaster 
county, gives information of the death of Levi K. Brown. 
The funeral was appointed for the 1st instant—Fourth-day of 
this week—at Little Britain (Penn Hill) meeting-house. It 
will be recalled that he was injured, by being knocked down 
by a bicycle, in this city, during yearly meeting in Fifth 
month, 1897, from which accident he never recovered. He 
was many years clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. His 
age was about 84 years. 
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BIRTHS. 


RAYMOND.—At 154 Clinton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
First month 29, 1899, to John W. and Hannah V. Raymond, 
a third son, who is named Richard Valentine. 


SHINN.—At Clear Creek, Ills., Second month 3, 1899, 
to D. Reeves and M. Gertrude Shinn, a daughter, who is 
named Mabel Eleanor; granddaughter to Morris A. and L. 
Emma Wilson ; all members of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. 


MARRIAGES. 

DARLINGTON—ARMENT.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother by Friends’ ceremony, Second month 23, 
1899, Edward Darlington, of Pennsbury, Chester county, Pa., 
son of Mary F. and the late Edward Darlington, of Middle- 
town, Delaware county, and Philena C., daughter of Elizabeth 
Jane, and the late John Arment, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 

DARLINGTON—PARKER.—At the home of the bride’s 
brother, John Parker, Parkerville, Pa., Second month 22, 
1899, by Friends’ ceremony, Emlen Darlington, of Pocopson, 
Pa., and Mary Parker, of Parkerville. 

WALTON—SWEIGART.—At the home of the bride, 
Cedar Lane, Lancaster county, Pa., Second month 23, 1899, 
Mary E, Sweigart, and Charles S., son of Bennett S. and Tacy 
Walton, of London Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—lIn Baltimore, Second month 16, 1899, Jona- 
than Ambler, in his 82d year ; an elder and member of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting. Interment at Fallston, on the 1gth. 

Another landmark has been called from our midst, from 
this life’s trials and difficulties. A true, earnest Friend, de- 
siring the welfare of the church, never absent from his meet- 
ings save when obstructions were impossible to be overcome. 
A beautiful example, worthy of imitation, of prudence and dis- 
cretion in conversation ; quiet in manner, sympathizing with 
others, and an elder in whom the truest sincerity existed, 
blended with humility. A kind husband and loving father 
has passed on to inherit the mansion promised to all who love 
the appearing of the Lord, and are faithful to follow his mani- 
festations of duty which lead to peace and joy. Y. 


BETTS.—At the residence of her nephew, at Germantown, 
Pa., Second month 14, 1899, Hannah Heston Betts, daughter 
of the late Thomas and Sarah Betts, and sister of Rebecca C. 
Betts. 

For many years she was an efficient teacher at the Beck 
School. 


BROWN.—Second month 1, 1899, in Toughkenamon, 
Pa., Mary Pierson, wife of David Brown, in her 77th year. 

Interment at New Garden. 

BROWN.—At the home of her son-in-law, E. H. Childs, 
near Danborough, Bucks county, Pa., Second month Ig, 1899, 
Sarah, widow of Thomas Brown (some time of Wilmington, 
Del.), aged 93 years. 

Interment at Plumstead Friends’ ground. 

GREEN.—At Friends’ Boarding, Home, West Chester, 
Pa., Edith H. Green, in the 77th year of her age ; a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HALL.—Second month 20, 1899, Joseph Hall, in his 65th 
year ; for several years past in charge of Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

RAMEY.—lIn West Conshohocken, Pa., Secend month 
24, 1899, Elizabeth R. Ramey, aged 82 years. 

Interment at Plymouth Meeting Friends’ ground. 

SERRILL.—In Philadelphia, Second month 21, 1899, 
Elizabeth Serrill, late of Darby Pa., in the 84th year of her 
age ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SMEDLEY.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., Agnes 
Smedley, aged 93 years. 

This estimable woman was one whose long life was passed 
in the quiet performance of near-by duties. Early left a 
widow, with more than the usual responsibilities of widowhood, 
she calmly performed the allotted tasks of a mother, a care- 
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taker of aged invalids, and a farm manager, with such ability 
and good judgment as to win for herself the admiration of her 
friends and neighbors. When increasing years and family 
separations made retirement from such cares imperative, her 
ministrations were continued to her loved ones in a variety of 
ways, and her social nature found enjoyment in the visits of 
her friends and relatives, who were always warmly welcomed 
to her home. 

An attender of Friends’ meetings, she ever lived the life 
of a consistent Friend, and her memory will long be cherished 
as one whose length of days, though burdened by physical in- 
firmities, brought no diminution in vigor of mind or warmth 
of affection. Two childrensurvive her, Dr. William Smedley, 
of Denver, Col., and Susan, widow of the late Morgan B. 
Hall, of Willistown, Pa., her other son, Dr. Robert C. 
Smedley, and his gifted wife, Esther K., having preceded her 
to the realms of peace and rest. & # # 

SUTTON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 23, 
1899, Abigail H., widow of Edward Sutton, aged 55 years. 

TEMPLE.—At her home, near Doe Run, Second month 
20, 1899, Rebecca Temple, widow of the late Caleb Temple, 
in the goth year of her age. 

She was a member of the Society of Friends. 
at Old Doe Run Friends’ burial ground. 


Interment 


WORLEY.—Second month 13, 1899, at her home in 
Media, Pa., of heart failure, in the 81st year of her age, Han- 
nah M., daughter of Jacob and Beulah T. Mendenhall, and 
widow of Louis D. Worley, formerly of Waterford, Loudoun 
county, Virginia ; an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. In- 
terment at Providence, Pa. 

Those whose blessing it has been to know her will not 
forget the lesson her life has taught—a life so sweet and 
strong, so calm and beautiful, that struggle and pain forgot 
themselves in her presence, and learned from her to find 
calmness and content. She showed us the beauty of the 
common way. Her strength was drawn from no distant 
source ; her cheerfulness she found where all may find it who 
turn, as she turned, always toward the light. Her breadth of 
thought may be theirs who look abroad with love on all the 
world. Her sunny home life may be theirs who invite love, 
and who give it as freely as she gave ; who find in little things 


the symbols and the realities of great things. i 
RUTH HAMBLETON. 


Died, on Seventh-day, Second month 18, in Philadelphia, 
1726 North 22d street, in her 88th year, Ruth, wife of the late 
Eli Hambleton, of Upper Oxford, and second daughter of the 
late Jonathan Lamborn of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 

Her funeral was at Pennsgrove Friends’ meeting-house, 
on the 21st inst., and in the burying-ground adjoining, where 
lie her husband and four children, she, the last of her family, 
was laid to rest. 

Left waiting for many years alone, her life has been a re- 
tired and unobtrusive one, but heightened still by the love of 
cherished friends whom she ever warmly welcomed to see her. 
Serene and methodical to the minutest particular, with ‘‘ her 
house set in order,’’ she waited with cheerful patience through 
life’s long afternoon for the summons to join her loved ones, 
though never losing interest in the living, nor in the current 
affairs of the day. She was of a gentle, but firm and heroic 
nature, following bravely but quietly the path which she con- 
ceived was that of duty. 

It was hers.to live through ‘‘the storm and stress ’’ of the 
Anti-Slavery struggle, and to meet the jeers of opponents, 
and the discouragements of half-hearted friends with a noble 
equanimity and an unswerving faith in the right. Many and 
many a fleeing bondsman found hospitality under her roof, 
and help from her and her brave-hearted husband to further 
them on their way to freedom. She with him was one of the 
founders of the Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society, and they both 
were efficient members of the different county and State or- 
ganizations for the same object. A Garrisonian of the 
staunchest type, she read Zhe Liberator from its founding 
to its end with sustained interest and confidence in its promul- 
gated doctrines. From early womanhood till the Civil War 


annihilated slavery and American slave produce, she, at in- 








| notwithstanding the 


finite pains and sacrifice always used for herself and in her 
family only the product of free labor. What that meant of 
watchfulness and self-denial only those who have practiced it 
can know. It meant the refusal of all sweets and delicacies 
made with sugar at the tables of those who held not her own 
conscientious scruples. It meant passing by the pretty and 
cheap American-made muslins, chintzes, and lawns, to pay a 
much greater price for foreign-made, but /ree, goods. 

She was equally strenuous throughout her whole life in her 
testimony for Temperance, and succeeded thus by example 
and precept in instilling her own principles into the minds of 
her children, so that they grew up firm in their adherence to 
what they had been taught was right. E. W. 





LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.— xX. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Our last week’s report closed by our return to Phila- 
delphia, where we spent a pleasant and restful night 
in the home of our friend Samuel S. Ash, only 
interrupted by the alarm of fire, that proved very 
serious both in the loss of much property and (subse- 
quently) in life of brave firemen who so frequently 
must risk their lives in the discharge of duty. 
Sixth-day morning, we went to Chester, to spend 
another night with our Canadian acquaintances 
(Caroline Cutler and family) which was as before, an 
enjoyable visit. Leaving there on Seventh-day morn- 
ing for Swarthmore to visit our daughter and cousin, 
we spent a few hours with them and felt grateful that 
it was our privilege ; their absence from the home is 
made to seem shorter by this little break. In the 
evening we went to Media for the night, to the home 
we left about one year ago, that of our dear friend 
John P. Townsend, now to find his bereft widow and 
sister, whose hospitality we have so frequently 
enjoyed in Philadelphia. We miss the presence of 
him whose pleasure it was to share with his dear wife 


| in entertaining their many friends. 


First-day morning was bright and beautiful, and 
unfavorable condition of the 
roads a goodly number gathered at meeting, (Provi- 
dence, near Media), and we have reason to believe it 
a profitable occasion. After dining with our friends we 
took train for Philadelphia to attend the evening meet- 


| ing at 17th street and Girard Avenue, which was well 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





attended by an appreciative audience, both in the 
silent waiting and to the spoken word, and we felt it 
good to have been there. After many friendly adieus, 
we return to the home of our friend Rachel Conrad, 
and a number of the friends coming in, a pleasant hour 
was spend before retiring from another busy day. In 
consideration of the much travel, and other circum- 
stances, my wife deems it best to spend her time this 
week with our daughter and some other dear friends, 
and I took my departure for Sunnyside, in Adams 
County, Pa., spending a few hours by the way at the 
Indian School at Carlisle, where .we have several 
acquaintances holding responsible positions. I can 
only take time now to say I was delighted with the 
appearance of the place, and the work being accom- 
plished in the many branches of useful labor, resulting 
in so large a percentage of cases in the development 
of useful and honorable citizenship from the otherwise 
primitive and untutored Indian. 


But my stay is short and I must resume my 


journey, arriving about six p. m., at Sunnyside, to be 
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met by Cyrus Griest, with whom I had had some 
acquaintance by correspondence. I was soon at home, 
and the cheerful and kindly association of the father 
and children, who so recently had lost the companion- 
ship of a faithful and devoted wife and mother, gave 
us the evidence of a living concern to carry out in the 
home life that loving influence that does not cease 
with the exit from this earthly scene. 

Third-day morning, my kind host having arranged 
for some calls and visits, we went by carriage (al- 
though much snow in some places) to call for a short 
time upon Mary A. Griest, who at an advanced age 
is quite a sufferer, but whose patient and trusting 
nature, with the loving care and attention of a son 
and daughter, helps to make of life the best that may 
be, and words of comfort and cheer were given ex- 
pression to. 

We then went to dine at S. Griest’s, and take tea 
and spend the evening at Edward Wright's, and feel 
that the day has been a pleasant one; we return for 
rest to our Sunnyside home, but only to remain until 
Fourth-day morning, when we attend their monthly 
meeting, which was not large but a satisfactory one, 
and, we trust, to some profit. Then dined with a 
Friend, whose wife is a daughter of Cyrus Griest ; 


then after spending a few hours very pleasantly in | 
another home, (William Black’s), we again wend our | 


way homeward. 

Fifth-day morning, we spent quietly in social en- 
joyment until after dinner. 
funeral of a dear friend, who died very suddenly, but 
whose life as a wife, mother, friend, and neighbor had 


lasting impress upon the community, and as the re- 
mains were lowered to their resting-place a worthy 
tribute was paid to her life by the reading of a poem 
entitled, ‘A Beautiful Life,” followed by fitting words 
of comfort. On our return from the funeral we took 
tea and spent the evening with our friends Charles 
and Elizabeth Koser, in their pleasant home. 

This leaves me on Sixth-day morning with quite 


a change in the atmosphere, and quite rough roads, 


with several calls to make during the day. 
Guernsey, Pa., Second month 24. 


I. W. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Ovur Quarterly Meeting in Second month is held at 


Unionville, Centre county. 
weather, and illness, made it much smaller than it 
usually is, but a dear old Friend said, “I think we 
never had a better Quarterly Meeting.” 
ing of gratitude was felt and expressed for the 


presence of Joel Borton with us at all our meetings. | 
His earnestness, the consecration of all his strength, | 


and his deep spiritual baptism, spread as a mantle 
over all assembled. 
old, the middle aged, and the young. 
especial manner did he speak to the young, inquiring 
minds, who are waiting and asking,—What must I 
think ? What must I believe? 
To them he pointed out in all its simplicity ‘‘ what the 
Lord, thy God requireth of thee.” 


We went to attend the | 


The inclemency of the | : fal x 
| Baltimore, containing a message of encouragement 


A deep feel- | 


His message was for all,—the | 
But in an | 


| adaptability to our lives. 


ot | ing to be guided by the Christ within us, it would lead 
been of that true Christian character that leaves its | 





| Second-day, the 20th, in which J. 


Nathan Moore and Reuben P. Kester, of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting, were very acceptably with 
us; the former has long been a faithful servant, and 
the latter, though young in years, has been in them a 
faithful disciple, and was favored to bring forth in 
large measure that which was spiritual food for the 
waiting assemblage. 

Seventh-day morning, Second month 18, the 
Quarterly First-day School Association met. It was 
opened by reading of the 19th Psalm, and the recita- 
tion of the 23d Psalm by the primary class. The 
Young Friends’ Association was represented by a 
paper, “ Friends’ Work,” by Nancy M. Fisher ; 
primary class by recitations from Pauline Smith, Harold 
Fisher, Susan and Chapman Underwood ; intermediate 
class by paper, “ Life of Dr. Judson,”’ by Florence N. 
Cleaver ; and the adult class by paper, ‘‘ Seven Bibles,” 
by Alice W. Henshey. The subject for general talk 
was “‘ Inspiration—its relation to every-day life,’ in 
which we had much help from our visiting Friend. 

Many interested Friends not in membership with 


| us attended all the sessions, from the opening to the 


closing of the business session, which ended with a 
tender supplication by Joel Borton. R. 
[Another correspondent adds the following :] 
On the 19th meetings for worship were held at 10 
a. m. and 3 p. m. In the forenoon meeting Joel 


| Borton spoke from the text, ‘“ Salvation by Christ, 


and what it will do for us.” In a plain and practical 
manner he spoke of the teachings of Jesus and their 
That if we would be will- 


us into paths of peace and happiness, and we would 
be saved from the commission of sin. 

Nathan Moore, of West Branch, expressed some 
thoughts along the same line. 

In the afternoon meeting Reuben P. Kester, of 
West Branch, spoke from the text, “ This is life 
eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. ”’ 

Nathan Moore and Joel Borton followed, the 
latter comparing the conscience with the light- 
houses along our coasts, whose windows, if kept 


| clean, will be a true guide to the mariner. 


The regular meeting for worship was held on 
B. handed forth 
words of encouragement to all. The business of the 
quarterly meeting was transacted. A letter was read 
from our esteemed friend, Dr. O. Edward Janney, of 


and love, and expressing regret that he could not be 
with us in our several meetings. The letter was 
highly appreciated. 
Our meeting closed witha feeling that we had 
enjoyed a profitable and refreshing season. 
B. EKG 
Salem Quarterly Meeting will occur on Fourth-and 
Fifth-days of next week, Third month 8th and oth. 


| Meeting for ministers and elders on Fourth-day, at 3 


What must 1 do? | 


| 
} 


p.m. A Philanthropic Meeting is arranged for that 
evening. Trains leave Market Street Ferry, Phila- 
delphia, for Woodstown, N. J., at 1.30 p. m., Fourth- 
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day, and 8.20 a. m., on Fifth-day, in time for meeting. | former years. Matters pertaining to the proposed 
The following arranged plan has been made for | new Friends’ Home were discussed at considerable 


John J. Cornell, who expects to attend the Quarterly | length. 
Meeting : | 


At Alloways Creek, First-day morn- 
ing, Third month 5, and Salem in the 
evening. 

At Elmer, Third-day afternoon, the 
7th. Attend the Quarterly meeting at 
Woodstown Fourth-and Fifth-day, and 
on. Sixth-day afternoon at Mullica Hill. 

At Woodstown, First-day morning, 
Third month 12, and Mickleton, Second- 
day afternoon, and Woodbury Third-day 
evening. Then proceed to Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, on Fourth-day. 


oe 
>? 


An earnest and very commendable 
effort has been made by Friends of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting, Pa., to put 
their records in order. A paragraph in 
a recent issue of a West Chester paper 
in substance says: 

In to a concern felt by 
Samuel Pennock, of Kennett Square, the 
late Pennock Barnard, of that borough 
with the assistance of the former, 
worked for about three years collect- 
ing data regarding the membership 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting. The 

ld records were in a mixed and mutilated condition. 
The work on the present volume, which is now com- 


pleted as far back as the year 1827, will be the most 


resp‘ ynse 


snow 


| 


full and valuable inventory ever possessed by this | 


monthly meeting. The workers will begin at once 
to unearth the earlier records, which, however, are in 
tolerably good shape, though they will require copy- 
ing and rearrangement. 
records have been copied into new books by Anna 
Mary Martin and Margaret Yeatman, of Kennett 
Square. Elma M. Preston, who has been one of the 
most faithful workers also, has given fully three 
months of her time within the past year in arranging 
the form of these records ready for the copyists. In 
the work she has been assisted by John Yeatman and 
others. ve 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Wrightstown, on Fifth-day, the 23d ult., with a some- 
what smaller attendance than usual. No ministers 
or others were present from beyond the limits of the 
quarterly meeting, and the only speaker was Walter 
Laing, of Bristol. He dwelt at some length on the 
spread of Friends’ principles and the necessity for 
the perpetuation of the Society. The meeting for 
worship was not a prolonged one, and closed with 
prayer by Louis K. Worthington. Many matters of 
importance claimed the attention of the meeting 
discipline, it being the last to be held before 
Yearly Meeting. The state of the Society, as re- 
vealed by the answers to the queries sent up by the 
differént monthly meetings, is but little different from 


the 


for | 


The business was concluded about 2 o’clock. 
[ Newtown Enterprise. ] 












































































Group of Doukhobor women, at Halifax, Second month 17, gathering 


(‘* Water was scarce.’’) Photo by H. V. Haight. 


THE DOUKHOBOR MOVEMENTS. 
As was expected, the Doukhobors, at Halifax, who 
came on the Lake Superior, and were placed in quar- 
antine, were released on the 17th ult. Atga.m., 
the work began of transferring them from the quaran- 


| tine ground on Lawler’s Island to the steamship, and 





| she sailed for St. John. 
In the present task all the | cated J 


| quarantine was 1,995.” 


shortly before 2 p. m., “ with a clean bill of health,” 
From there they proceeded, 
like the first party, by rail to Winnipeg 

The scenes at Halifax were described in the news- 
papers of that city. The Halifax Hera/d says that, in 
going from the quarantine to the ship, “every man 
had his great bundle of baggage, and they were 
passed singly through a gate, at the head of the 
wharf, where they were carefully counted. Before 
any one, man, woman, or child, could pass the gate 
they had to show at least two tickets. One of these, 
colored red, signified that the holder had been vac- 
cinated, and that it had taken effect ; the other was 
yellow, and indicated that the holder had been fumi- 
gated. If a white ticket was presented it meant that 
the first vaccination not having taken effect, the op- 
eration had been repeated a second time. 

‘‘The count showed 1,977 Doukhobors. This 
included a number of cripples, who had to be brought 
down on sledges, and one or two idiots who were not 
capable of walking from the buildings to the steamer. 
A party of eighteen rather sad-looking Doukhobors 
were not included in this number. They are mem- 
bers of the families of three invalids, who were too ill 
to travel. One of them has pneumonia and two suf- 
fer with acute rheumatism. With those three their 
families were left. The total number, therefore, in 


























Dr. Montizambert, the health officer, 
who, with Dr. Jones, port officer, had 
remained with the Doukhobors through- 
out the whole time of detention, said 
“that never before had he been in quar- 
antine with so many people, nor under 
such trying circumstances. The cold 
had been unprecedented, and the build- 
ings were inadequate to the numbers 
handled. But the people had been easily 
managed. Not in his experience had he 
seen men and women so amenable to 
rule, and who could be handled with so 
little trouble.”’ 

Though one died of small-pox on the 
voyage, the number of Doukhobors on 
the island was the same as left Batoum, 
for a child was born in quarantine. It 
was a boy, and its father’s name was 
Semon. 

Some pathetic circumstances are given. 
The wife and three children of Timofey 
Samerodin came from Batoum, and are 
in the party, but he himself is detained 
in Russia. He was arrested as the Lake 


Superior was leaving Batoum, on a charge of having | 


escaped from exile in Siberia. Another man, A. 
Zhitnawa, was more fortunate. For four years he 
was in banishment in Siberia, but he made his 
escape from exile and reached Constantinople. From 
there he made his way to Batoum, and, without 
recognition by the Russian police, he got on board 
the steamer, rejoined his family, and is now safe with 
them in Canada. The Halifax papers mention the 
valuable services of “‘ Joe Bernstein,” the ‘‘ quarantine 
interpreter,’ who is said to-speak fourteen languages. 
Russian being one of his accomplishments, he could 
converse with the Doukhobors fluently. 






On the steamship Lake Superior, at Halifax, Second month 17, showing 
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Group of Doukhobor women and children, at Halifax, Second month 17. 
Photo by H. V. Haight. 


Count Sergius Tolstoy, who came with the party, 
and was in quarantine with them, made a brief visit 
to Halifax, before the Lake Superior left for St. John. 
With him on board, as she sailed away, were the two 
Friends, Joseph S. Elkinton, and Job S. Gidley, and 
also Herbert P. Archer, the young English friend of 
the Doukhobors. 

The Lake Superior safely reached St. John on the 
18th, and the movement by train from that city was 
begun next day. 

Our friend and correspondent, Harry V. Haight, 
of Halifax, has sent us seven new and very interesting 
photographic pictures of the Doukhobors, and we 
reproduce three of them in this issue, 
as giving a better idea of the people 
than the picture given last week. H. V. 
Haight says: ‘I could not get a photo 
of asmall group of them, as they all 
wanted their pictures taken, and crowded 
around in front of the camera in 
hundreds.” 

Joseph S. Elkinton, of this city, made 
a second visit to Halifax. He went, as 
above said, with the party to St. John, 
and has since returned home. 

There seems to be an impression that 
the Doukhobors who went to Cyprus 
have come to Canada. This is not the 
case. The number who went to Cyprus 
last year was over eleven hundred; of 
these some eighty had died, (of fever and 
other diseases), at last report; all the 
remainder are still in the island. As has 
been repeatedly stated, they appear 
desirous of joining the larger body in 
Canada, and this, it seems most probable, 
will be accomplished later. 
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the Doukhobors on board, after being released from quarantine, and pre- 


paring to sail for St. John. Photo by H. V. Haight. 
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FRIENDS’ TRACTS IN IRELAND. 


_ We find the following report of the experiences of a Friend dis- 
tributing the publications of the Friends’ Tract Society, (London) 
in the north of Ireland, published in the London Friend. 


As I go through the country (in Ulster) I find that 
most of the people appear to be very poor, living in 
small thatched cottages with mud floors, and a large 
open fire-place. We cannot expect that such can buy 
more than one or two penny books; but they seem 


pleased to accept tracts explaining our view of Chris- 
tian truth. 


, 


Although with many religious life is a very formal 


thing, in every district there are sincere believers who 


appreciate our books on consecration and the “ out- 
and-out”’ Christian life. There are many who do not 
give undue importance to the outward ordinances ; 
having received the substance, these do not see the 
necessity to hold fast to the shadow. On the other 
hand, there are very many who find the “‘ordinances”’ 
a great stumbling block in the way of accepting the 
Friends’ position: 

In most parts Friends are better known as 
‘“‘Quakers,”’ so that I often explain why the name 
arose, and this sometimes leads to a profitable con- 
versation. One day I found some persons who could 
not understand where the Friends’ meeting-house 
was; at last they were enlightened by my telling 
them it was “the wee house on the Quaker’s Green.” 

In the summer I spent two months at Portrush, a 
northern watering-place, and whenever the weather 
was suitable I showed books on a stall, with a sign- 
board over it. This was on the approaches to the 
shore, where many people from Scotland, England, 
and Ireland stopped to look and purchase books, and 
several seemed very much pleased to get definite 
information as to who and what the Quakers really 
are. 
the Society of Friends. 

The work of the Friends’ Tract Association has 
now been going on in Ulster for about two and a 
quarter years. In eight months I have sold 2,300 
books for £36. About 700 of these were Friends’ 
books, some of which were the attractive publications 
of the Friends’ Tract Association. In the same 
period I sold 28 Bibles, 70 Testaments, a few Douay 
Testaments, and 60 Gospels. 
a large number of tracts. 

Colportage work is no new thing in Ulster, so 
that the Roman Catholics have been forbidden by the 
priests to look at any of our books or tracts, or even 
to speak to a colporteur. 
ble for a stranger to approach them, but we can 
repeat a text or two before the door is shut in our 
face, and trust God to use his written word. In some 
country districts the Lord has opened the way for me 


I have also given away 


to take a part in Gospel and other meetings, so that | 


with his blessing on the books sold and on the mes- 


sages delivered we trust that the Friends’ colportage | 


work in Ireland is being made the means of sowing 
the seed of the Kingdom of God. 


R. E. Davies, 
Of the Friends’ Tract Association. 


rhe signboard was a good advertisement for | train for that higher citizenship so much needed in the world 


} 





Thus it is almost impossi- 


Evucational Department, 


** LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN.” 
THE Home Influence Association (Philadelphia), at its regular 
meeting (the third Third-day of each month), Second month 
21, was addressed by Mrs. H. H. Birney, of this city, on the 
subject, ‘‘ Literature for Children, from a Mother's Stand- 


point.’’ She was direct from Washington, where she had pre- 
sented this most interesting and instructive paper before the 
National Congress of Mothers. 

The thoughts contained in the paper and those called 
forth in the discussion from speaker and audience were most 
valuable and suggestive, and it is a matter of deep regret that 
more young mothers were not present to receive the practical 
suggestions, and to add the value of their experience to the 
discussion. 

Mrs. Birney believes that the one way to overcome evil is 
the old way, as oldas Christianity itself,—with good, and that 
every one having the care of children must make an intelli- 
gent study of what the growing mind can appreciate, and of 
what will best contribute to its development. Everything 
the child sees and hears must be interpreted to him. Do not 
play, or talk or read down, but up, toa child, and he will 
come to feel himself a part of the great world. 

A child repeats the history of the race, and there is a time 
in his experience when myths appeal to him strongly. In 
many ways they are better than the fairy story. But the 
latter has its place, for unconsciously right lessons of life are 


| impressed in them,—virtue is rewarded and vice punished. 
| Tell or read the story without an effort to interpret. 


The 
child feels the subtle meaning oftener than we think. Donot 
underestimate the importance of style. Good English is 
necessary and isappreciated, whether the story is read or told. 

Let children early know and love the classics, and they 
will never care for trashy literature. The classics are simpler 
than most modern literature: Homer is especially suited to 
the child mind. Hawthorne, Kingsley, Ruskin, and others 
have given such excellent renderings of these stories in forms 
suitable for children that no child should grow up without a 
knowledge of them. 

A good ‘‘historical novel’’ places the reader in the at- 
mosphere of the time and place represented, and usually be- 
gets a love for pure history. Children delight in what is 
‘‘ really true.’ Wise direction in historical reading may 


to-day. Ruskin said, ‘‘ We do not educate a man by telling 


| him what he knows not, but by making him what he is not."’ 


The mother must be sure she knows what her child is 


| reading, read it first herself, and talk to him about it after- 


wards. This will impress the helpful parts, and make a 
stronger bond of sympathy between the two. 

The public libraries are a great benefaction, but they are 
also a great danger. A mother may comfort herself with the 
thought that her child is doing well because he is ‘‘ fond of 
reading,’’ but it may be he is imbibing mental poison. No 
one can estimate the power of a really good book, or the 
harm lurking in a bad one. 

At the next meeting of the Association, on Third month 
21, will be given a report of the Mothers’ Congress, by our 
president and delegate, Florence M. Lukens. W. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day evening, 21st ult., the regular meeting of 
the Swarthmore College Classical Club was held in the Man- 
ager's Parlor. Winifred Rogers, 1902, presented an excel- 
lent paper on the ‘‘ Parthenon,’’ which was duly appreciated. 
Dr. Appleton followed with a talk on the subject of ‘‘ How 
England gained the Elgin Marbles,’’ and was listened to with 
intense interest. This meeting of the Classical Club was the 
largest which has been held since the organization of the 
Club, two years ago, and shows that increased interest is 








being taken in this and kindred subjects throughout the 
| College. 

The Annual Gymnastic Exhibition was held in the Boys’ 
| Gymnasium, on Fourth-day evening, and despite the meagre 
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facilities which the building affords for the accommodation of | 


visitors, was unusually well attended. The program consisted 
mainly of the usual work upon the bars and mats, and was 
successfully concluded by a game of basket ball between the 
allied classes. Many visitors were present from the city and 
from various Preparatory Schools. 

The Senior Class has elected officers for the second semes- 
ter and class-day as follows: President, John P. Broomell, 
of Baltimore, Md. ; Vice-President, J. Serrill Verlenden, of 
Darby, Pa. ; Secretary, Edith Flitcraft, of Woodstown, N. J.; 
Treasurer, Anna Bradbury, of Richmond, Indiana; Pro- 
phetess, Emily Carter, Buffalo, N. Y.; Poetess, Annie Lodge, 
Philadelphia ; Historian, Katharine Lackey, Atlantic City ; 
Presentor, Levis M. Booth, Chester, Pa.; Ivy Poetess, Mary 
G. Lieper, Wallingford, Pa.; Ivy Orator, Benjamin A. Thomas, 
Abrams, Pa. 

A lecture, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Anti-Slavery Times,’’ was 
delivered on Sixth-day evening by Aaron M. Powell, under 
the auspices of the literary societies of the College. ‘The 
lecture consisted for the most part of personal reminiscences 
of those stirring times of our country's history, and was filled 
with intense interest throughout. "99. 


SWARTHMORE ALUMNI IN BERLIN.—The current number 
of Swarthmore Phenix contains an account of the meeting 
of the ‘‘ Verein der Swarthmoreaner zu Berlin,’’ 
dence of Mrs. Andrew D. White, (wife of the American 
ambassador), in Berlin, on Fifth-day afternoon, First month 
26, 1899. There were present Helen Magill White, ‘73; 
Benjamin F. Battin, '92 ; Ellen Williams Battin, '93, Anna 
R. H. Harrison, '95 ; Ellwood C. Parry,’97 ; Augusta Edel, 
‘98; and Edna H. Richards, '98. 

Both the present holders of the Lucretia Mott and the 
Joshua Lippincott Fellowships are studying the German lan- 
guage and literature in the University of Berlin. The writer 
of the account concludes: ‘‘ Probably no other college in 
America has so large a percentage of its Alumni resident 
and studying in the German metropolis.”’ 


PRINCIPAL APPOINTED.—Prof. John W. Gregg has been 
appointed by the committee in charge Principal for next year 


of the Friends’ new School at Park Avenue and Laurens 
street, Baltimore. The school is to occupy new rooms next 
fall, and its work will be built up from a Kindergarten and 
Primary School to a College Preparatory institution. 

Prof. Gregg is a graduate, B.L., of the Class of 1894 at 
Swarthmore College, and of Cornell University, M. A., in 
1896. He was principal one year of Friends’ School at 
Moorestown, N. J., and was one year in charge of the teach- 
ing of history at George School; he went from there to 
pursue his studies at Cornell, and is this year teaching history 
and mathematics at Friends’ Seminary, New York City. 


DALTON HALL, MANCHESTER. —A booklet, with informa- 
tion concerning Dalton Hall, Manchester, England, of which 
John William Graham, M.A., is Principal, has reached us. 
It is embellished by several fine views of the large buildings 
of the Hall, with some interiors, and a Group of teachers and 
students ‘‘ at the Porch,’’ in the centre of which the Principal 
is easily recognized. 


Dalton Hall is a ‘‘hall of residence,’’ on the English 


at the resi- | 





Conferences, Associations, tr. 


Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
on the afternoon of Second month at the home of Julia 
A. Baker. After the opening silence the members responded 
to the roll-call with sentiments from Longfellow. 

After the usual business, the program for the day was 
opened by Abby Thomas reading the ‘‘ History of the Early 
Life and Experience of George Fox,’’ which called forth some 
comment, especially upon his views of the atonement. 

The singing of a hymn was followed by George Gifford re- 
porting the current events of the month ; among other things 
he mentioned the ratification of the Peace Treaty, also the 


12 


a, 


| formation of a large ‘‘ Cracker Trust,’’ giving as his opinion 


that the forming of so many large trusts, thus closing smaller 
manufactories, is one cause of so many men tramping through 
the country looking for work. Other items were mentioned 
relating to temperance and equal suffrage. It was remarked 


| that reformers are often misconstrued, sometimes by repeat- 


ing only part of a sentence, when if it were all given a very 
different meaning would be conveyed. The speaker said that 
Friends were always in advance of others in reforms, though 
perhaps a little behind in some other things. 

Charles E. Wilbur read a paper entitled ‘‘Are our present 
business methods in harmony with Christian life ?’’ He men- 
tioned particularly the banking systems and trusts. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which many business 
methods, both public and private, were explained. The pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that many of the present 
methods of carrying on business were not in accorcance with 
true Christianity. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned to meet Third 
month 12. YAS 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—There was a large attendance at the 
meeting of Norristown Friends’ Association at the home of 
George and Sarah Wood, Jacoby street, on the evening of the 
21st inst. 

The ‘‘ Sale of Old Spruce Street Meeting in Philadelphia,’’ 
a newspaper article, was read by Anna B. Thomas. It was 
suggested in the course of a discussion which follcwed, that 
the ‘‘laying down’’ of the meeting is due largely to the ten- 
dency of population to West Philadelphia and other sections 
of that city. 


Susan J. Sheppard read an interesting account of the 


establishment of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting and its branches, 


system, connected with Owens College, Manchester, which is | 


itself part of the Victoria University. It is in charge of a 
Committee of Manchester Friends, and has accommodation 
for fifty-two students. At Owens College the students attend 
lectures, and have the use of libraries and laboratories. At 
the Hall the teaching is in the nature of private tuition in 
small classes, suited to individual needs, and general tutorial 
oversight and advice are extended. Seven tutors are at 
present employed. 


ADDRESS FURNISHED.—A friend has furnished the ad- 
dress asked for last week. 


SINCE the spring of 1890 there have been incorporated, 
mostly under the laws of. New Jersey, trusts and other com- 
binations, the total capitalization of which is $1,200,000,000. 


Norristown, Plymouth, and Providence, transcribed largely 
from the records of the Society. This was followed by a paper 
by Ellwood Roberts on the establishment of Plymouth Meeting, 
giving some reminiscences of prominent ministers, including 
Ellis Pugh, Jacob Ritter, Samuel Livezey, Joel Lare, and 
others. A meeting was established as early as 1686, but it 
was held at private houses until (probably) about 1712 or 
1713, when the first meeting-house was erected on the present 
site, the burial place having been used much earlier. 

Susan J. Sheppard read a poem, ‘‘ Never Too Late.’’ 

‘*The Czar’s Proposal for Disarmament,’’ written by 
Winfield W. Conard, of Port Kennedy, was read by Mary R. 
Livezey. It was an excellent article, and gave rise to an 
interesting discussion as to peace prospects. 

‘«The Recent Snow Storm,’’ William Evans, 
followed by discussion. 

Several questions were referred. 


was also 


The next meeting will 


| be held at the residence of Cecilia Zimmerman, 1031 DeKalb 


| ciation was held Second month Io. 


| our principles in the Colonies. 


street. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
After the reading of the 
minutes the Executive Committee handed in their report. 
William W. Birdsall gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘ The 
Present Forces acting for Permarancy in tke Scciety of 
Friends.’’ The rise and progress of Friends in England were 
carefully reviewed ; then crossing to our own shores he laid 
stress on the labors of our predecessors in firmly establishing 
Coming down to a later period 
he spoke of some of the things he believed to have an omen 
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of good in reviving a reverence for those principles held dear 
by our forefathers. Among those hopeful signs were the 
First-day schools, the movement for higher education, and a 
willingness on the part of young Friends to take an active 
interest in meetings, Associations, etc. 

The address was enjoyed by all and called forth some 
discussion. After the usual moment of silence the meeting 
adjourned. Ipa A. Lippincott, Sec. 


HOPEWELL, Va.—A regular meeting 
Friends’ Association was held at Friends’ 
Winchester, Second month 26. 

The third chapter of John was read by the president at 
the opening of the meeting. A severe rain-storm and sick- 
ness prevented the usual good attendance. Minutes of last 
meeting were read and appoved. 

Jonah L. Rees, under the head of History, read ‘‘An 
account of the conditions of Society that developed the origin 
of Meetings for Worship, among Friends.”’ 

He commenced in the 16th Century when Alexander VI., 
was Pope, and step by step he led us to the time when George 
Fox, about 1644, attracted attention by his earnest inquiries, 
conversation, and deportment. His experience seemed new, 
but real and convincmg, reaching the witness of truth in many 
minds. The parish churches were called by him ‘steeple 
houses.’’ After the overthrow of the Anglican church, in the 
period of the Commonwealth, the buildings became the prop- 


of the Young 
meeting-house in 


erty of the people, and were directed to be used freely for pub- | 


lic worship ; they were often used for discussions by different 
faiths. Ina paper drawn up by George Fox concerning the 
first spreading of the truth, he states that ‘it first sprang up 
to us to be a people to the Lord.’ Judge Fell offered 
Swarthmore Hall to George Fox and his friend for public 
Meeting in 1652, where they were held until 1690, when a 
mantine- house was erected near the Hall. 

Anna J. Rees read a poem entitled ‘‘ What is Noble ?’’ 

rhe subject for discussion: ‘‘Are we responsible for the 
wrongs we might prevent?’’ Tacy Branson on the negative 
side, ‘‘ thought the question a difficult one to discuss in this 
way, because conditions in every-day affairs, vary to such an 
unlimited extent that what would be possible to one actor, 
would be utterly impossible to another.’’ According to her 
idea, ‘‘ Man is only responsible to the Being who breathed into 
him the breath of life, and only when he passes on to the 
Great Beyond, will it be known just how his life and its 
requirements have been met.”’ 

The subject brought forth a good deal of expression ; 
some thought if you tried to prevent a wrong and did not 
succeed, no further responsibility rested with you. 
meeting closed after a few moments of silence. 


ANNIE J. REES, JR., Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tue Memorial Ode, 
request of the 
tion,’’ 


by Florence Earle Coates, written by 
City of Philadelphia for the ‘‘ Peace Celebra- 
in Tenth month last, and read at Independence Hall, 
has been printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
The last stanza follows, and we cordially echo its sentiment : 
‘To love devoutly is to pray. 
O Land! for thee in thy victorious hour, 
We lift our souls in supplication, 
That righteousness may sanctify thy power 
And fill thee with that purer exaltation 
Which bides with those who highest hests obey. 
Oh, may the lips that praise thy strength, 
Laud thee for justice, rather, and for truth, 
Welling immediate from thy heart of youth 
To bless thy children first, and all mankind a 
length.”’ 


Literature (New York: 
Second Month 3, proposed that ten ‘‘charter members”’ 
an ‘‘ American Academy of Immortals,’’ 
to the French Academy, be selected by ballot, and invited 
correspondence. The results therefore are interesting, though 
the vote_is not yet very large. In the issue of the 24th ult., 


of 


similar in character 


| the editor of Zhe 


forty-six persons are reported as in the competition,—all 
literary workers, of course. Only nine of the number are 
women, while thirty-seven are men. The leading names, 
nine in number, appear in the following order: William D. 
Howells, Mark Twain, John Fiske, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Bret Harte, S. Weir Mitchell, Henry 
James, John Burroughs. Margaret Deland, George W. Cable, 
and Frank R. Stockton receive an equal number of votes for 
the tenth place. 

The fact is that in the present condition of American 
literature, no ten names can be easily selected ; there is no 
such preéminence held by asmall number. But there can be 
readily twenty or thirty named, all of whom are very nearly 
equally entitled to honor. 





An elaborate article, by the United States vice consul- 
general at Hong Kong, Edwin Wildman, in last week’s Har- 
pers Weekly, writeson Emilio Aguinaldo, the P hilippine leader. 
The article is notable because Consul Wildman describes 
Aguinaldo in quite favorable terms. It was written, of course, 
(as it had to come from China), before the recent military 


| Operations at Manila, resulting in the slaughter of the Fili- 


pinos. (We quote elsewhere some passages from the article.) 

Two Prohibition newspapers of New York, Facés, pub- 
lished at Elmira, and 7he True Reform, New York City, have 
been united, under the name of 7he Defender. The editor is 
Prof. A. A. Hopkins, and Henry W. Wilbur, who has been 
True Reform, becomes ‘‘ Field Associate 
Editor,’’ with office in New York City. 


Mary W. Plummer has prepared, and will immediately 





publish, a volume on the recent literature of Spain. In her 
studies for a paper on the subject, she found so much of 
interest that she thought it would be well to let American 


| reading people know more of it. 


| Of southern Minnesota, dated the 8th ult., | 


The | 


Harper & Bros.) in its issue of | 


PERSON: AL AND OTHE R NOTES. 


A PRIVATE letter from the wife of a young physician in a city 


a, just tas the extreme 
cold reached here), has this to say on the subject of the 
severe weather of last month: 

‘“Two weeks ago to-day it rained, but since then we have 
had the longest cold spell for ten years. It has been below 
zero every night in the two weeks, sometimes to 25 below, 
and last night it was 32 below,—colder than for several years. 
To illustrate the perversity of human affairs: D. had hardly 
been in the country this winter, but since the cold weather 
began he has had three trips of seven, nine, and ten miles, 
and now since this very coldest he hasa patient whom he 
must see every day, who is twelve miles out. To-day he 
and the man started at 10 a.m. The road is bad, with four 
| miles on the prairie over plowed ground. Jt is cloudy and 
windy, and the thermometer was 25 below when they started. 
I asked D. if he thought they cou/d keep warm ; he said he 
was afraid it was no use trying, this time. 

‘* However, they did all they could. D. had on a cloth 
winter overcoat under his fur coat, and a big scarf across his 
face. Then he put a heavy blanket over his shoulders, and 
took three hot irons in the sleigh. At 1.30 they returned, 
having driven home the twelve miles in an hour. They kept 
warm, except their faces, but D. said it was dreadful on the 
prairie,—the air full of blowing snow, till you could hardly 
see."’ ee Oe 

On the 14th of this month (Second) our friends John R. 
and Sarah M. Benjamin commemorated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding, which occurred at or near Chatham, 
New York, from which place they moved to their present 
home, at Benjaminville, Ill., in 1854, and have resided here 
ever since. Their relatives and friends to the number of fifty 
| or sixty assembled to do honor to them and the occasion. 

Their union has been blest with five children, (one dying 
while an infant), two sons and two daughters, all married ; 
these have given to their parents, twelve grandchildren. The 


‘ couple enjoy good health, and are comfortably situated, and 
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bid fair to pass many more milestones together on life's 
journey. Re 2. C. 
Holder, Ill. 


Ata recent meeting of one of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, the subject of ‘‘ the plain language ’’’ was considered. 
A friend writes: ‘‘ We had quite an interesting discussion. 
The view was expressed that it would be just as well to drop 
it, as it was a peculiarity, but most thought it very beautiful, 
and that we should continue the use of it at least among our- 
selves. For myself, I feel it would be a spiritual loss to the 
Society, if we abandoned it. 

‘*In closing, I want to add how much we like the FRIENDs' 
INTELLIGENCER. I enjoy it more than any other magazine 


or paper that we get, and always read it through as soon as 
it comes."’ 


‘‘At a recent meeting of our Woman’s Club, in Chicago, 
the Countess Schimmelman was our guest, and spoke to us of 
her work. She belonged to the court of the Empress Augusta, 
of Germany, and never saw any poverty or misery until after 
the death of her father. She grieved so for him that the 
Empress urged her to take up some useful work, and suggested 
visiting prisons. She never could enjoy court life after that, 
and felt called to do what she could for the poor and un- 
fortunate. She is here in her little ship, and looks after poor 
sailors, especially, and tramps, those who are too low for even 
the Salvation Army to reach. 

‘« She was told that Chicago was the ‘ wickedest American 
city." When she came she went directly to the Anarchist 
meeting in their hall. They told her they did not believe in 
God, nor in the soul, but they allowed her to speak to them 
every First-day for six weeks. At the end of that time she 
said she would like to know if she had influenced one person 
to change his mind,—if so, she wished he might rise. They 
all rose ! 
it plainer. 1 hope no one will rise who has not changed his 
mind, and who does not believe there isa God.’ They all 
rose azain ! That seems very remarkable, and 1 wonder what 
itimplies. Can it be they are anarchists because no one has 
gone to them with the gospel message ?’’ [From a friend's 
letter. | 


Recently there has been inquiry for copies of John Wool- | 


man's Journal. There are many editions, but a very good 
one is that with the Introduction by John G. Whittier. This 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (Friends'’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia, supply it at $1.20.) A corres- 
pondent of the INTELLIGENCER in Chicago says : ‘‘1 wrote to 
Jane Addams, and asked her if she had a copy in ‘ Hull 
House’ library. She replied that just a week before Prof. 
Herron gave her a copy, and said, ‘I do not see how my 
Quaker relatives ever allowed me to escape such a good 


man. 


The world is ready for the good seed. Let us be diligent 
in giving what has been committed to us [Friends] for two 
centuries and more. We need no new revelation until that 
given to us has been fully used. moe: P: 

Glencoe, Ill. 


‘‘I am very much interested in the INTELLIGENCER,’’ a 
Friend writes from New Jersey, ‘‘and approve very much of 
the stand it has taken in regard to our recent war. The paper 
is growing in interest, and the news it contains of Friends’ 
movements in different localities will tend, I believe, to bind 
us closer as an organization.”’ 


We desire to express our appreciation of the courageous ex- 
pressions, from time to time, in the INTELLIGENCER ; especially 
are we grateful for the editorial article in the last issue. 

Clarksboro, N. /. E; A. H. 


‘*T have cut out some of the reports of our recent weather, 
and preserved them, ‘lest we forget," as we are so prone to 
do,’’ says a friend in a private letter. 


She said, ‘O, you misunderstand me ; I will make | 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 
Editors FRIENLS INTELLIGENCER : 


For some years the first First-day of each month has been 
designated as a special day for ‘‘ Friends’ Meeting’’ at our 
Home for Children, (4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia) ; 
on the remaining First-days we have First-day school. 

At our last Board meeting a suggestion was made that we 
discontinue these meetings on account of so few persons at- 
tending them. Some of us strenuously opposed this. We do 
not want to feel that this very useful institution, founded by a 
member of the Society, which has been watered by the tears 
of sympathy, remembered in the prayers of hundreds, sup- 
ported by the generous offerings of so many Friends, and 
around which cluster so many pleasant. memories of good 
works accomplished, has been injured in the home of its 
friends by discontinuing our ‘‘ Friends’ Meetings.’ 

The next meeting will be First-day, the 5th of Third 
month, at 3p. m, at the Home. We urge all to be present 
and bring every friend they can with them to testify to their 
appreciation of this good work. 

This is a purely personal note ; no other member of our 
Board is in the slightest degree responsible for its contents. I 
plead for the Home. We expect visiting Friends. 


Joun A. M. PASSMORE. 
Philadelphia, Second month 27. 


KEEPING LENT. 
Is this a fast to keepe 
The larder leane 
And cleane 
From fat of veals and Sheape ? 


Is it to quit the dish 

Of fleshe, yet still 

To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 
Is it to fast an houre, 

Or ragged goe, 

Or show 
A downcast look and soure ? 
No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheate, 
And meate, 
Unto the hungry soule ! 


It is a fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate 

To circumcise ‘‘ thy life.”’ 


To show a hearte griefe-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin, 
And that’s to keep thy Lent ! 
— Table Talk. 


THE STARLINGS. 
EARLY in spring time, on raw and windy mornings, 
Beneath the freezing house-eaves, I heard the starlings 
sing— 
‘‘ Ah, dreary March month, is this then a time for building 
wearily ? 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is but begun.”’ 


Late in the autumn, on still and cloudless evenings 
Among the golden reed-beds I| heard the starlings sing— 
‘« Ah, that sweet March month, when we and our mates 
were courting merrily ; 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is all but done.’’ 


— Charles Kingsley. 


J. Eaps How, a young millionaire of St. Louis, is leading 
a life of voluntary poverty in that city, trying by example to 
better the condition of the laboring classes. 
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WILLIAM TALLACK’S VIEWS. 

The students of Carleton College, ( Northfield, Minn.), and those of 
Hamline University, (Hamline, Minn.), having on hand an inter- 
collegiate debate on the question ‘* Should the United States enter into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Great Britain, ’ some of the 
former wrote to William Tallack, secretary of the Howard Association, 
London, (a prominent Friend), soliciting his opinion on the subject. 
He thereupon sent the reply below. 


GENTLEMEN: As the Howard Association is not a 
political body, I am rather at a loss to gather the 
reason of your inviting an opinion in this quarter on 
the topic of your debate ; but, being thus solicited, I 
venture to offer a few observations in my private 
capacity. 

Englishmen earnestly desire an enduring and 
cordial alliance between your country and their own, 


and would highly value your moral support in times | 


of difficulty. The aid, of this nature, which Great 
Britain has recently been very glad to render to the 
United States, when the Continental Powers seemed 
inclined to be hostile to you, they would rejoice to see 
reciprocated by you, should the occasion arise. And 
they would also welcome the adoption by your 
Government of a permanent treaty for arbitrating any 
further disputes between the two nations, as already 
proposed to you from this side of the Atlantic. 

But grave objections would attend any formal 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, and it would 
find many opponents in both countries. On the one 
hand, it might increase that spirit of “ Jingoism,”’ or 
ostentatious militarism, which is already a danger to 
each of the two nations; and, on the other hand, it 
would impose much heavier obligations on your 
country than on ours. For we are open to assault 
from adjacent Continental rivals, and might even have 
to meet a formidable hostile confederacy of them, 
though in such event, we might hope for the renewed 
protection of Providence, as at a former period of our 
history. But you, with the immense oceans of the 
Atlantic and Pacific guarding you, are incomparably 
safer. No external enemy can do you more harm, 
at the worst, than to cause a little temporary injury 
to your fringe of coast. Any effective invasion of the 
multitudinous millions of your vast country is im- 
possible. The United States are practically invincible 
and invulnerable by any foreign foe. 

But are you as secure from a very serious internal 
peril, in the dangerous condition of your ten millions 
(more or less) of colored people, who, in some of the 
Southern States, have been virtually disfranchised by 
wholesale, subjected to intolerable cruelties, robberies, 


and lynchings, at the hands of secret societies or | 


public bands of white assailants, and, through the vile 
operation of the convict “ leasing-out system,” widely 
subjected to oppression worse than that of the old 
days of slavery ? 

The condition of the colored race has already 
brought, even upon your great nation, one terrible 
conflict. Is there no further risk involved in its pre- 
sent position ? 


cost, to secure to them throughout her own empire 
liberty and justice. 
In this direction, as in others, may the young men 





especially, of both nations, cheerfully respond, in the 
service of God and of His creatures, to Rudyard 
Kipling’s animating appeal—‘‘ Take up the White 
Man’s Burden!’’ And with such aims our kindred 
nations may well cultivate the friendliest of rivalries 
and the closest cooperation of mutual sympathy. 
These two Anglo-Saxon Empires are each largely 
interested in territorial and commercial relations in 
both hemispheres, and thus they have imposed upon 
them, by Providence, the duty of civilizing and 
evangelizing the races under their influence. This 
destiny of common obligation, if obeyed, will nobly 
ally them in realizing the poet’s vision of— 
—‘‘that glorious birth, 
Which shall one day be born, 
From marriage of the Western Earth 

With the nations of the Morn.’’ 

Nearly forty years ago (in 1860) I enjoyed the 
| privilege of traversing the length and breadth of your 
vast country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
from Mexico to Canada, and therefore am better able 
than many of my countrymen to appreciate the 
magnificent grandeur of your territory. Subsequent 
intercourse and correspondence with many excellent 
Americans have further deepened my interest in your 
nation. , Hence I have special cause to desire your 
collective and individual welfare. 

[It will be observed that our friend W. T. regards 
Kipling’s poem as an appeal for philanthropic effort ; 
we have considered it as inciting to an ‘“ Imperial ”’ 





If Britain is herself partly responsible | 
for the existence of that race in your midst, she has, | 
at any rate, subsequently endeavored, and at great | 


policy.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 
TRAITS OF THE CITY POOR. 


From the article by Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


A very little familiarity with the poor districts of any 
city is sufficient to show how primitive and frontier- 
like are the neighborly relations. The fact that the 
economic condition of all alike is on a most precarious 
level makes the ready outflow of sympathy and 
material assistance the most natural thing in the 
world. There are numberless instances of heroic self- 
sacrifice quite unknown in the circles where greater 
economic advantages make that kind of intimate 
knowledge of one’s neighbors impossible. An Irish 
family, in which the man has lost his place, and the 
woman is struggling to eke out the scanty savings by 
day work, will take in a widow and her five children 
| who have been turned into the street, without a 
moment’s reflection upon the physical discomforts in- 
volved. The most maligned landlady is usually ready 
| to lend a scuttleful of coal to a suffering tenant, or to 
share her supper. A woman for whom the writer had 
long tried in vain to find work, failed to appear at the 
| appointed time when a job turned up at last. Upon 
| investigation it transpired that a neighbor further down 
| the street was taken ill ; that the children ran for the 
family friend, who went, of course ; saying simply, 
when reasons for her non-appearance were demanded, 
“It broke me heart to leave the place, but what 
could I do?” ; 
If a poor woman knows that her neighbor next 
| door has no shoes, she is quite willing to lend her own, 
that her neighbor may go decently to mass or to 
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work ; for she knows the smallest item about the | 


scanty wardrobe, and cheerfully helps out. When 
the charity visitor comes in, all the neighbors are 
baffled as to what her circumstances may be. They 
know she does not need a new pair of shoes, and 
rather suspect that she has a dozen pairs at home ; 
which indeed she sometimes has. They imagine un- 
told stores which they may call upon, and her most 
generous gift is considered niggardly, compared with 
what she might do. She ought to get new shoes for 
the family all round; ‘she sees well enough that 
they need them.”” It is no more than the neighbor 
herself would do. The charity visitor has broken 
through the natural rule of giving, which, in a primi- 
tive society, is bounded only by the need of the 
recipient and the resources of the giver ; and she gets 
herself into untold trouble when she is judged by the 
ethics of that primitive society. 

The neighborhood understands the selfish rich 
people who stay in their own part of the town, where 
all their associates have shoes and other things. Such 
people do not bother themselves about the poor ; they 
are like the rich landlords of the neighborhood ex- 
perience. But this lady visitor, who pretends to be 
good to the poor, and certainly does talk as though 
she were kind-hearted, what does she come for, if she 
does not intend to give them things which so plainly 
are needed? The visitor says, sometimes, that in 
holding her poor family so hard toa standard of thrift 
she is really breaking downa rule of higher living 
which they formerly possessed ; that saving, which 
seems quite commendable in a comfortable part of the 
town, appears almost criminal in a poorer quarter, 
where the next-door neighbor needs food, even if the 
children of the family do not. 


CANADIAN VIEW OF THE DOUKHOBORS. 
Christian Guardian, (Methodist), Toronto. 

Tue event of the past week, which has interested 

Christians of all denominations in Winnipeg, Portage 

la Prairie, Brandon, and other centres, and indeed it 

may be said throughout Manitoba and the Northwest 

generally, has been the arrival from the Caucasus, 


south-eastern Russia, of the Doukhobors, spirit- 
wrestlers, or Russian Quakers, as they are variously 
called. [This was the first party, those coming on 
the Lake Huron.) Their appearance, the history of 
their persecutions, and the peculiarities of their relig- 
ion have been discussed in articles, original or quoted, 
in every paper in Canada. A point, however, which 
may well be placed in greater prominence, and kept 
there permanently, is the stress which they lay upon 
Christian living. To live right, to have the truth in 
the heart, and obey it, is with them, the main thing. 

Mr. Leopold Sulerjitzky, who is with them as 
Count Tolstoy’s representative, tells how he was 
impressed with their consistent living, when he became 
acquainted with them, and during his stay among 
them for the past four years. 
nominal Christians in Moscow and elsewhere had 


any one living in strict accordance with the teachings 
of Christianity ; but close study of the Doukhobors 


bc 


showed him nothing in their lives to which he could 
take any exception. Not only do the adults live as 
brothers and sisters, treating one another with the 
utmost love and deference, but even the children are 
free from angry passions, quarreling and fighting 
being unknown. A German woman, whose home 
was in the Caucasus, not far from the Doukhobors, 
on being asked what she knew of their religion, 
answered, ‘“‘ They have a very holy religion.” - She 
went on to explain that they decline to associate with 
people who drink intoxicating liquor, or do other bad 
things. 

Mr. Sulerjitzky makes the remarkable statement, 
that in the large settlement of two thousand people in 
which he is personally interested, that of those now 
here, a printed or written Bible had been, up to the 
time of his going among them, a thing unknown. 
They had never seen the book, or heard any portion 
of it read. When, for the first time in their lives, and 
apparently in their history from an indefinite period, 
he read passages of Scripture to them, their comments 
were, ‘‘ That is true; that is good; that is just what 
we believe ; just like our religion.” They maintained, 
however, that it was better to have their religion in 
their hearts and heads than to have it ina book. A 
similar conclusion was expressed by them last Sun- 
day. The choir of a neighboring city church visited 
the immigration hall last Sunday, and sang hymns for 
the Doukhobors. The latter, in return, sang (or 
chanted) some of their Psalms, and on being con- 
gratulated by Immigration Commissioner McCreary, 
replied, ‘‘ Your people sing from a book; we sing 
from our hearts and heads.”’ 


WORKING WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 
Florence Kelley. 
No one needs all the powers of the fullest citizenship 
more urgently than the wage earning woman, and 
from two different points of view—that of actual 
money wages and that of her wider needs as a human 
being and a member of the community. 

The wages paid any body of working people are 
determined by many influences, chief among which 
stands the position of the particular body of workers 
in organization, their solidarity and united action, 
keep up their wages, in spite of the invasion of their 
domain by new and improved machinery. On the 
other hand, the garment-workers, the sweaters’ vic- 
tims, poor, unorganized, unintelligent, despised, 
remain forever on the verge of pauperism, irrespec- 
tive of their endless toil. If, now, by some untoward 
fate the printers should suddenly find themselves dis- 
franchised, placed in a position in which their mem- 
bers were politically inferior to the members of other 
trades, no effort of their own short of complete en- 
franchisement could restore to them that prestige, 
that good standing in the esteem of their fellow 


| craftsmen and the public at large which they now 
His observations of | 


enjoy, and which contributes materially in support of 


| their demand for high wages. 
made him skeptical as to the fact or the possibility of ' 


In the garment trades, on the other hand, the 
presence of a body of the disfranchised, of the weak 
and young, undoubtedly contributes to the economic 





weakness of these trades. Custom, habit, tradition, 
the regard of the public, both employing and em- 
ployed, for the people who do certain kinds of work, 
contribute to determine the price of that work, and 
no disfranchised class of workers can permanently 
hold its own in competition with enfranchised rivals. 
But this works both ways. It is fatal for any body 
of workers to have forever hanging from the hinges 
of its skirts other bodies of workers on a level just 
below its own; for that means continual pressure 
downward, continual additional difficulty to be over- 
come in the struggle to maintain reasonable rates of 
wages. Hence, within the space of two generations 
there has been a complete revolution in the attitude 
of the trades unions toward the women working in 
their trades, whereas forty years ago women might 
have knocked in vain at the doors of the most 
enlightened trades union of those days. To-day the 
Federation of Labor keeps in the field’ paid organ- 
izers whose duty it is to enlist in the unions as many 
women as possible. The workingmen have per- 
ceived that women are in the field of industry to stay ; 
and they see, too, that there cannot be two standards 
of work and wages for any trade without constant 
menace to the higher standard. Hence their effort 
to place the women upon the same industrial level 
with themselves in order that all may pull together in 
the effort to maintain reasonable conditions of life. 
But this same menace holds with regard to the vote. 

The lack of the vote places the wage-earning 
woman, as such, upon a level of irresponsibility com- 
pared with her enfranchised fellow-workman. By 
impairing her standing in the community, however 
unintentionally, the general rating of her value asa 
human being and consequently as a worker, is 
lowered. In order to be rated as good as a good 
man, in the field of her earnings, she must show her- 
self better than he. She must be more steady, or 
more trustworthy, or more skilled, or more cheap, 
perhaps, in order to stand the same change of employ- 
ment. Thus while women are accused of lowering 
wages, might they not justly reply that it is only by 
conceding something, from the pay which they would 
gladly claim, that they can hold their own in the 
market so long as they labor under the disadvantage 
of their disfranchisement ? 


Good Humor in Cold Weather. 


Harper's Bazar. 


EVEN 


some compensations with it. In the first place while it isa 


prejudice against doing so. 


nastics that it simply must be noticed, 
able to do so without the usual deprecatory air. 


The colder the weather, the warmer 
grow people's hearts. It is not simply that purse-strings are 
loosened by pity for the suffering poor. Something else 
happens, which one need not visit the charitable societies to 
discover. It is a thawing out of the cold indifference of or- 
dinary city life. On one of those freezing, stinging days, not 
soon to be forgotten, one had only to enter a crowded car to 
be convinced of this. Generally every cranny of such a car 


which is a paradox. 


| is filled with unadulterated crossness. 


| cold grip, from its tenacity—everything was different. 
| body had the heart to even look coldly at new-comers, who 


| for 





| ina land of freedom. 
| and press, for their clean, healthy bodies, their high-toned 
| morals, and their dauntless faith and courage under sore 
| persecution, prominence being given to one or other of these 
| according to taste. 


| modity in any country. 
| policy is suicidal. 
| fields and forests and mines are of great worth, but more 
| essential to her true prosperity is ‘‘a good conscience toward 
| God and toward man.”’ 
| importation of conscience in the world's history, and well may 
| we rejoice that Canada is the recipient of it. 


‘«the coldest weather in twenty-seven years’’ brought | 

were spread in the city, presumably by the Filipinos, and 
perennial joy to talk about the weather, there is an existing | great damage done. 
We forswear the habit from time | 
to time, but we can never quite give up apologetic returns to | 
it. When therefore the thermometer does such violent SyM- | taken place around Manila "’ 
itis a comfort to be | 
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People fairly glare 
when they are pushed and prodded and stepped upon.g A 


| new comer, edging his way into the car, is made to feel like a 


criminal. 
During the cold snap—which might better be called a 
No- 


were already half frozen. If the car was packed, those near 


| the door simply squeezed themselves a little tighter into the 
| central mass, and pulled the late arrivals within shelter. 


Everybody laughed; everybody was willing to do a good 
tura for somebody else. People who ordinarily go about the 


| streets looking, as the French say, as amiable as the door of 


a prison, actually spoke sympathetically to conductors and 


motormen. 


Anti-License Campaign in Kentucky. 
Tue W. C. T. U., it is said in ‘* Mida’s Criterion,’’ (a liquor 


| organ) have been ‘‘ quietly at work in Kentucky fortwo years 
| preparing for a local campaign. 


The first gun has been fired 
at Lexington, where they have indicted 102 saloon-keepers 
Sunday opening. In Richmond, Paris, Winchester, 
Mount Sterling, Cynthiana, Nicholasville, Georgetown, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Williamstown, London, Manchester, and 
other towns, the ladies will try to keep liquor from being sold. 
Local option already prevails in Winchester, Wilmington, 
and London, and it came near carrying recently at Richmond. 
Nearly every country precinct in the State has local option, 


| so that the sale of liquor in Kentucky can only be conducted 


legally in the towns and cities, with many of the towns against 
it. This is notably true in the case of Danville, the home of 


| Center College. It has been twenty-one years since liquor was 


legally sold in that city, save on a physician's prescription.’’ 


Presbyterian Record, Montreal. 


| THE Doukhobors, two thousand and again two thousand, 


with more to follow, exiles from Russia, have landed and 
have gone to our far West to make forthemselves new homes 
They have been welcomed by voice 


One point may be noted. They have been driven from 


| their homes, they have lost everything, they have come to our 


Conscience is a valuable com- 
Russia has none to spare, and her 
Canada cannot have too much of it. Her 


land, all for conscience’ sake. 


This is probably the largest single 


May it spread. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE was, during much of last week, a very disturbed 
condition in and about Manila. On one night, the 22d, fires 


The night is described as ‘‘ one of 
terror."" The troops were employed to extinguish the fires, 
and to fight the Filipinos within the city. Many were killed. 
On the 23d ult., ‘‘some of the fiercest fighting that had yet 
occurred at Tondo, a suburb of 
the city, and at Caloocan, some distance away. The losses 


' | of the native people are reported very heavy. 
Among the compensations which a cold snap brings is one | 


General Otis made a report of his ‘‘ casualties’’ on the 
27th ult., being 83 killed and 347 wounded. This appears to 
be the entire loss since the fighting with the natives began. 
Theirs is at least ten times as great. 

Reports from Manila, on the 27th ultimo, represented 
the Filipinos as showing signs of submission and of desiring 
peace. A flag of truce, borne by an officer, a ‘‘ Command- 
ante,’’ came into the lines of General Otis, and the bearer 
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said that ‘‘ fully 8,000 of his men had had enough, and were 
anxious to surrender.’’ It was also reported that ‘‘two 
Spanish Commissioners, who returned to Manila, said that 
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Aguinaldo and Sandiko were both at Malolos and inclined to | 


” 


pacific overtures. 

A LATER dispatch from Manila than that referred to above 
says ‘‘ the reports that the rebels are offering to treat for peace 
are untrue.’’ Military operations continue. Cebu, one of 
the islands, (seventh in point of area), was seized by a 
United States warship on the 22d ult., and the native leaders, 
representing Aguinaldo, after a conference, made a surrender 
in writing, saying they yielded to superior force, and ‘‘ adding 
that they protested against the manner in which the Americans 
waged war at this end of the nineteenth century.”’ 

Ir was announced from Washington, on the 28th ult., 
that Germany would withdraw her warships from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and that the United States Government would 
assume responsibility for the lives and property of German 
subjects resident there. This is considered as ‘‘a strong 
evidence of Germany's desire to promote cordial relations 
with this country.’’ In Europe the relations of the several 
leading nations to one another have lately become a matter 
of much uncertainty, and they are all looking about for new 
combinations and alliances. 


CONGRESS will close its session on the 4th instant at noon. 


no permanent increase in the regular army. ‘The opposition 
to permanent increase was so strong that the supporters of 
the measure were obliged to yield. 


A caucus of the Democratic members of the House of 


Representatives, on the evening of the 27th ult., adopted | 


resolutions reaffirming the right of self-government as stated 


in the Declaration of Independence, and applying this to the | 


case of the Philippines ; favoring a declaration by Congress 


that the United States disclaims any disposition or intention | 





to hold the Philippines permanently, and that ‘‘ when an in- | 
dependent government shall have been erected,”’ it will be | 


recognized. 
mously. 
them. ‘‘ Wars were popular, he declared, and at the present 
time the spirit of the people was shown by the fact that every 
boy had his drum and sword, while the mothers were proud 
of this patriotic spirit.’’ 


The resolutions were adopted practically unani- 


THE funeral of President Faure, in Paris, on the 23d 
ultimo, passed off without disturbance. The new president, 
Loubet, walked in the procession the whole distance. Since 
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General Wheeler, of Alabama, however, opposed 


then, ‘‘ plots’’ in behalf of the Orleanist ‘‘ pretender,’’ who 
wishes to be King, are reported to have been discovered, and 
two members of the Chamber of Deputies, Deroulede and 
Habert, have been arrested. Deroulede attempted to induce 
General Roget, who commanded a body of troops in the 
funeral procession, to march his men to the Elysee Palace 
(the official government building) and effect revolution. It is 
very generally said that the outcome of the last fortnight’s 
events is favorable to the present republican government, 
and that the military, the Orleanist, and the Borapartist 
intrigues against it have all lost ground. 


THE Pope, at Rome, is reported seriously ill, and at his 
age, (he was 88 on the 2d instant), the gravest alarm is felt 
by those about him, on every such turn of health. ‘ In- 
trigues’’ have begun, a dispatch says, looking to the holding 
of the ‘‘ conclave’’ of cardinals to choose a successor, and 
it is added that no ‘‘ foreigner,’’—none but an Italian,—has 
any chance of success. One candidate is Father Gotti, ‘‘a 
barefoot Carmelite monk from Genoa”’ ; three others are 
prominent dignitaries of the church, 


THE trial of Senator Quay and his son, on the charge con- 
nected with the alleged misuse of State funds in the People’s 
Bank, was to have begun on the 27th ultimo, in Philadelphia, 
and they were in court with their counsel, apparently expect- 
ing to proceed, when the District Attorney, Rothermel, pio- 


The army bill has been so amended in the Senate that it makes | posed to the Court a continuation of the case until the 1oth of 


next month, and this order was made. The District Attorney 
did not explain the reasons for postponement, and the pro- 
ceeding has excited much discussion. 

Benjamin J. Haywood, the former State Treasurer, who 
was indicted with the Quays, died at his home at Sharon, Pa., 
last week, after an extended illness. His death was no doubt 
due in part to the worry occasioned by this prosecution. 


A REMARKABLE instance of escape from the perils of the 
sea is that of the steamship Ax/garia, of the Hamburg- 
American Line, which reached Ponta Delgada, in the Azores 
Islands, on the 24th ultimo. She had been reported by the 
Weehawken, which took twenty-five persons off her on the 
5th ultimo, as in a sinking condition. The crew, however, 
labored at the needed repairs, and finally got her into port, as 
stated. There were some seventy persons on board. It had 


| been generally supposed that she was lost. 


| 


ReSSgHERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
ime) and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 


tests made by employees or parties interested 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, the English author, has been lying 
very ill, of pneumonia, at a hotel in New York city. His 
condition on the 26th was very critical. It is thought at this 
writing that he is slightly improved. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


VeRR discouraging views are taken of the damage done to | 


fruit by the severe cold of last month. The entire peach crop 
of the Delaware Peninsula, a news item says, ‘‘ has un- 
doubtedly been destroyed. This is the opinion of many 


prominent peach growers who were interviewed and who have | 


made thorough examination of the buds. 
successive destruction of the crop. 


This is the third 
A grower who has kept a 


record says there have been but four good crops of peaches | 


within the past sixteen years."’ 


—At Point Pleasant, W. Va., a news item says, ‘‘ Mrs. O. 
B. Harper, while wearing an immense pompadour comb 
made of celluloid, stooped to pick up a pin from the hearth 
in front of a blazing coal fire. The comb took fire and be- 
fore it could be extinguished burned all the hair from her 
head and charred the scalp so that fears of her recovery are 
entertained. She had a wealth of dark brown hair, and had 
just dressed it preparatory to going to a party."’ 


—If acurrent report may be relied on, there is some 
progress making, after all, in reform. ‘‘ One of the results of 
last fall’s crusade against extravagance at Harrisburg is that 
members of the present Legislature are not getting pearl- 
handled English knives, or gold-mounted fountain pens at the 
expense of the State. 
card cases, 
screws. 


fancy envelope openers or combination cork- 
The issuance of silver match boxes, costly 
brushes and dainty whisk brooms has also been cut off.’’ 
These were all formerly supplied, at public cost, and called 
‘* stationery.” 


—‘‘ We are likely to be forced into embarrassments on 
account of expansion,’’ says president G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University. ‘‘I am not wise in those matters and 
have no opinion that is worth anything ; 
the feeling that the argument that we ought to take up the 
white man’s burden, as Kipling calls it, is false teaching. It 
is a bad pedagogy to teach people at the point of the bayonet, 
and is repugnant to our methods. As a general principle it 
does not succeed.’ 


Neither have they received leather | san Diego, Cal., 


hair | 


but I can’t get over | 


—The Governor of Kansas has signed a bill by which the 
Legislature aims to relieve farmers from the ‘‘ exactions of 
the binding twine combination.’’ The measure provides for 


| the manufacture of binding twine by convicts in the State 


Penitentiary, and appropriates $40,000 for the installing of a 
plant and $150,000 to be used as a fund to carry on the 
enterprise. 


—The State Department has been informed by cable from 
Ambassador White, at Berlin, that orders have been issued 
according to which American oranges, lemons, and raisins 
imported into Germany, as well as all American fresh or 
dried fruit passing through Germany in bond, are no longer 
to be examined for San Jose scale. 


—William R. Day, of Ohio, who was for some time at 
the head of the Department of State, and was one of the 
commissioners who negotiated the Paris Treaty, has been 
appointed by President McKinley Judge of the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit of the United States Courts. 

—Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of Missouri, recently United 
States Ambassador to Russia, last week took the prescribed 
oath and entered upon his duties as Secretary of the Interior, 
in place of Cornelius R. Bliss. 


—A new line of steamers has been started to run between 
and Manila, and the cargo of the first ship 
to sail for Manila on this line was made up chiefly of whisky 
and beer—so a citizen of California reports to the New York 
Times. 


—Samuel J. Barrows, Representative in Congress from 
the roth District of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
Librarian of the Congressional Library at Washington. He 
was editor of the Christian Register, Boston, from 1881 to 
1898. 


—It is now said, at Havana, that ‘‘ enormous frauds have 
been found in the water distribution of Havana, fully one- 
fifth the householders having been stealing the supply from 
the city in connivance with the officials."’ (This was during 
the former régime. ) 





Ir is the 


opinion of tamers that the 
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JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| his victim. 





3 North | 


tiger is more to be feared than the lion. 
One will kill a man with as much ease as 
the other ; but the lion gives fair warning 
of his murderous intention by rushing at 
his victim with a roar, whereas the tiger, 
true representative of the cat tribe, comes 
sneaking up with the semblance of an 
affectionate purr, only to set his fangs, 
with sudden spring, into the very life of 
The lion has somewhat 
greater muscular power than the tiger, 


| but the latter has greater quickness. In 
| intelligence they are about equal. 


RINGs as tokens or pledges for loans 
were made for Queen Henrietta of Eng- 
land while in Holland trying to raise 


| money and troops for her ill-starred hus- 


band, CharlesI. ‘‘ H. M. R.’’ was done 


in filigree upon them and covered with a | 


have been re- 
the royal cause 


crystal; these were to 
deemed by favors if 


| prospered. 


Or the entire human race it is estimated 
that 500,000,000 are well clothed— that is, 


| they wear garments of some kind ; 250,- 
| 000,000 habitually go naked, 


and 700,- 
000,000 only cover parts of their body ; 
500,000,000 live in houses, 700,000,000 


| in huts and caves, 250,000,000 have vir- 


tually 1 no shelter at all. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 
Get the Index. 


‘Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND Cc O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


18 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 





and our sample 
offer mailed free. 


Ask dealers for Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
them — see that 

ft $s packages ‘ ave Gluten Fiour, for eee onstipation, 
jhese Gisecniet Barley Crystals, for Kidney Trouples. 


FARWELL & 3 MILIALD, Waterwwa, a. wy 





NOTICES. | 
*,* The meeting of the Friends’ Temperance | 
Workers will be held at 17th street and Girard 
Avenue, Third month 8, 1899. A _ literary | 
enigma is on the program. All are invited. | 
Dr. Walton’s address deferred until 18th. 
WALKER E. LINvVILL, President. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Third month : 

5. Oxford, Pa. 
19. York, Pa. 
26. Forest Hill, Md. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 

*.* The united evening meetings (Phila.), 
during Third month are held at Race above 15th 
street, at 7.30 o'clock. The company of our 
members is very desirable, and all others are 
welcome. 

*,* The Circular Meeting at Unity and Waln 
streets, Frankford, will be held on First-day, 
Third month 12, at 3.30 o'clock. Visiting 
Friends will be welcome, and the company of 
Friends generally is invited. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union 
will meet at Trenton, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Third month 11, at 10 o’clock a.m. All in- 
terested are invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 


ANNIE R. WALN, } Clerks 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 


committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at New Garden, on First-day, the 
12th of Third month, 1899, to convene at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

SAMUEL H, BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Third month will 
occur as follows : 

9. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
13. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
16. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

All at 1o a. m. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Third 
month 5, 1899. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 
‘ *,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 
THIRD MONTH: 
19. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
FouRTH MONTH : 
2. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 p.m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





Our prices are the lowest, our 
variety the most complete, and 


’ 
Hanscoms’. 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted fo. 1311 Market St., Phila. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, : 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





OFFICES: 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 
S. W. BLACK’S SON, Epwarp T. Brack 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. | 

The third of the present series of personally 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and’ Washington via the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day, Third month 18. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex | 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old | 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

OLp Point Comfort ONLY. 

Ticket$ to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 
from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 





WASHINGTON. 

THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

The third of the present series of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three-day personally conducted 
tours to Washington, D. C., will leave on Fifth- 
day next, Third month 9 The rate, $14.50 
from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points, include all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip— 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and 
Capitol guide fees. An experienced Chaperon 
will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 
LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The last of the present series of popular Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad personally-conducted tours to 
Jacksonville will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia by special train of Pullman Palace cars 
on Third-day next, Third month 7. 

Round-trip tickets, valid to return on regular 
trains until May 31, 1899, and including rail- 
way transportation in each direction, and Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals on 
special train going, will be sold at the following 
rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 
$48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.85; | 
Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and | 
at proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 | 
Broadway, New York; Thomas Purdy, Pas- | 
senger Agent Long Branch District, 789 Broad | 
Street, Newark, N. J.; Thos. E. Watt, Pas- | 
senger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; | 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


| secure a copy of “‘ The Christiana Riot.” 


ee 


Get it Now. 

After a while it will be too late to 
It 
is well worth the money to any Friend. Illus- 
trations of the Riot House, and portraits of 
Castner Hanway, Joseph Scarlett, and Elijah 
Lewis are some of its many features. 


Cloth Edition, Gilt-edge, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, General Agent, 
May, Lancaster county, Pa. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betiers AND MessaGess. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
Pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Reticious Views oF Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 

Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


APRA OIE CDCl I Vad IVa el etd hal dtd 


To Ca.iFornia AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Mox1 Snake Dance, 


60 pp., 64 
3 cts. 


Granp Canon OF ARIZONA, 


32 PP-» 5 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattn Re- 
SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona HEALTH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


Las VEGAS 


48 pp., 
2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


illustrations. 


ATUINAIHINGIHINGRIMSYy | 


illustrations. 


illustrations. 


Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 39 


for postage named 


illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bldg. 


nh APPR aP Red hah Neh Mes P Mal al Ned haP Ne thal Nad hal Nel MedP Ne hd Ned hs Neh EM Ned hd Nah he Re hart 


CHICAGO. 


LPP LVR AIOE RENE ROU DEEPER UTE BL I RII 
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he 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ) p Bt 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar sss 


An up-to-date Catalogue of the best new and rare, as well as 
the cream of the standard varieties,of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


A handsome book of 168 pages, profusely illustrated, mailed FREE to 
those who state where EE: saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DRE 


R, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








ERIENDS? INTE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 





President 


Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | = A bat D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
“=. TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES POR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec’y A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. E. Al MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHA\M, Solicitor 
MANAGERS: 
Errincuam B. Morr: Wituram H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappen, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Georce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNALL, 
Bernsamin W. Ricwarns, Wituam H. Gaw, 


Isaac H. Crornier, 
Tonn ¢ 
Jostan M 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Joun B. Garrett, 


Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemperton S 


Sims, 
Hvurcuinson, 


Bacon. 





® Friends’ Book 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


6-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








CAPITAL (subscribed), $500,0%« , : ‘ . 
CAPI : Al paid in), Ne a 250,00 * Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, % 
> CP > $0 ,000..cx - > 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS... |’ ae Blank Book Manufacturers, 








- Engravers, and Printers, 
| @ Artists’ Materials, 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done 
gage and Approved Coliateral 
ministrators and others 


Loans made on Mort 
Surety ente Ad 
The Company also acts as 





read foi 





Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, et Safe Deposit All Booxs furnished at as low 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum p prices as they can be purchased w 
JOSEPH R. RHOANS, President ®clsewhere. Fr 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec 


, erature a specialty. 
WM. B 


and Treas , 
§ relating 


LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Epwarp S. SaAyres, 
Janney, 1. Botton Winrenny, 


Davis Pace, E:rtwoop Becker - 
Joseru R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 






Nicworas Brice, 
Seencer M 


S 










se an = ee :. CLEMENT A. WOODNOUTT, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Enwarp G. McCotuin, 
Acrrev |. Pixos. Undertaker _ : 
and Emba eae 
‘ ve, 
SA'S WOKE BLUE 1728 GIRARD AVENUE,"P 


One small box will make one pint Aest Liguid Bluing. 


Teleph - “A. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. aephene a-ames 


Association, $ 


Also everything ¢ 
to the Kindergarten and § 





LLIGENCER 


Friends’ Books and Lit- @ | 





Looe on 





% 
6 MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution, 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
Jossrn Wesster, Wa. Wepster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT fer Travelers 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


SE ceaseless ti lewalet 
A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 
INTELLIGENCER. 













































































































Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 


| Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 


mail. 
By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
pf reading matter. 
on ocenaen 


Se mention FRIENDS’ 





INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
‘us and to the advertisers. 


